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As America makes its prayers for a New Year of peace, all minds should be 
cleared of distrust and fear for the future. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is fully pledged to do all in its power to help clear for 
America’s children the path to spiritual understanding and human brotherhood. 

















r The revidernts Message 


A MIND FOR PEACE 


HE new year that is just beginning will undoubtedly be one in which great events 
will occur and crucial decisions be made. Much of the fighting should come to an 


end; reconversion from war to peace will be in progress. But most important of all, we © 


shall have to decide whether or not we as a nation are willing to travel a new road— 
the road of cooperation with other nations in order to maintain peace in the world. 

No Dumbarton Oaks agreement or any other document can ensure peace, no matter 
how lofty its idealism. It is only as we, the people of the United States and of all 
other nations, have a mind for peace that we may hope to gain it. Emotionally, all the 
common folks of the world want to live in peace. They want to feel safe in their homes 
and their towns; they want their sons to live and be strong, not to die in war or be 
maimed forever. But we need more than emotion. We must have intelligent thinking 
to direct our actions. 

What sort of a mind do we need for peace? 


A realistic mind—one that sees things as they are, that knows the hard facts of life, a 
mind that recognizes that everything has its price, even peace. 


An idealistic mind —one that knows facts yet is not afraid to dream dreams of what might be, 
though the goal may seem far distant. 


A flexible mind—one that can change its viewpoint, if necessary, when circumstances change. 


A mind unafraid—one that does not fear to travel new paths. Even while we sigh for peace, 
we too often feel inwardly that there will always be wars. But need there be? If not, what 
must we do to avoid them? We are prodigal in our expenditures for war. but niggardly when 
we talk of educating for peace, skeptical when we discuss how a world organization could and 
should function. Can we not create new grooves in our brains along which thoughts of peace 
may travel easily? 


An informed mind—one willing to find out what causes wars, to know something of history 
and the acts of the past that have culminated in the present catastrophe, to understand how 
small the world has grown, to see ourselves in relation to other nations. For we have no back- 


ground of knowledge to help us create a positive peace, a peace that is more than the mere 
cessation of war for a few years. 


A determined mind—one that acts with decision and dispatch to use its influence for the 
things in which it believes. 


A cooperative mind—one that acknowledges that both personal and national isolationism are 
dead; that is willing to work with other minds and to share in the give and take of cooperative 
thinking. 


A mind that accepts the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments as guides in all decisions— 
that believes that national and international morality are as necessary as personal morality 
for a decent and good life. 


May each of us make this one New Year’s resolution: “‘I will have a mind for peace.” 
This is the most important contribution we can make to the welfare of all children and 


of those yet unborn. 
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munication systems,” says an expert in mili- 

tary affairs. The same holds true for the 
success of any family. If all its members can com- 
municate with each other freely, problems can be 
worked out as they arise and feelings can be ex- 
pressed and understood as they appear. 

Children in trouble need counseling. When a 
child comes up against a situation that is too 
much for him, he needs a chance to talk it. out 
with a sympathetic adult. Take Mary Ellen, for 
instance. 

Mary Ellen slammed the back door and threw 
her books on a chair. Her mother found her 
draped over the kitchen table munching an apple 
and idly turning the dials on the kitchen radio. 

“Hello, honey. How did school go today?” she 


[= success of any outfit depends on its com- 
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asked, donning her apron, 

“Just terrible!” mumbled 
Mary Ellen into her apple, 

“Too bad. Was it just an 
off day, or did something 
serious happen?” Mother 
casually started peeling po- 
tatoes for supper. 

“Oh, nuts, it was simply 
everything. Those kids are 
so mean and the teacher’s 
just nuts... .” 

The whole miserable 
story came pouring out. 
She had counted on being 
reelected president of her 
club, and now her friends 
had elected another leader, 
The teacher had upheld the 
election and had quietly 
tried to tell Mary Ellen that 
the other girls resented her 
being so dictatorial with 
them. Mary Ellen was hurt, 
humiliated, and angry. As 
she told her tale she cried 
and then, angrily brushing 
aside her tears, announced 
that she would never go 
back to that school. 

Her mother continued to 
listen as she prepared the 
rest of the vegetables. She 
didn’t argue or advise. She didn’t sympathize or 
condemn. She didn’t say anything very much. She 
just let Mary Ellen talk it all out against the 
background of her own affectionate interest. 
When Junior came in Mary Ellen was beating up 
a cake while she sorted out the rest of her feelings. 
By that time she had got around to seeing that 
maybe if she went back and acted like a good 
sport, the girls would still like her. She mused 
aloud, ‘““You know, I think Miss Baker must like 
me. When she took me aside she talked to me just 
as if I were a grownup. She wouldn’t do that with 
a kid she couldn’t trust.” And her mother smiled 
because she saw that Mary Ellen was over the 
hump and would now be able to work out her 
problem. 

Children need counseling when they face new 
situations. Sometimes it is possible to anticipate 
and avoid unpleasant situations by talking things 
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out beforehand. Jerry is a lad who has never been 
particularly careful of his clothing. Like many 
poys of his age he becomes so engrossed in what 
he is doing that his coat is just as likely to fall 
in a heap where he drops it as to be hung where 
it belongs. For some time before his recent birth- 
day he campaigned actively for a light tan 
camel’s-hair jacket like one his pal had. His father 
and mother foresaw the fate of the new jacket if 
it received the usual treatment. 

One evening when Jerry was fooling around in 
the living room, his dad asked him where the 
jacket was to be kept. He pointed out, with a 
wink in Mother’s direction, that the rod in the 
front hall closet was too full to accommodate a 
really nice garment like that. Jerry’s interest was 
captured, and in a few moments a 
special hook was installed on the 
inside of the closet door to take 
care of the new jacket. It is Jerry’s 
hook. He put it there. True, his new 
jacket doesn’t always hang on it, 
but it has been spared the fate 
Jerry's parents had so sensibly 
foreseen. 

Danger, too, calls for counseling. 
It isn’t always possible to talk 
things over with a child before he 
does something wrong. While the 
child is small, action truly speaks 
louder than words. 
Later on, some things 
can be hashed over 
fully, but there are 
still many occasions 
when the parent 
must act and act fast, 
without first discuss- 
ing the problem with 
the child. 

When Johnny runs 
out ahead of his 
mother and into the 
path of an approach- 
ing truck, she pulls 
him back quickly 
without stopping to 
reason with him. She 
would yank her own 
grandmother out of 
the way in the same 
situation. Discussion, 
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HERE was a time when parents simply 


laid down the law—when there was no 
thought whatever of the democratic practice 
of talking things over together and offering 
sympathetic counsel to youth about its many 
problems, Now we have come to know that 
youth’s questions are not so easily answered 
as we once thought. Moreover, we know that 
if we want our children to become self-guid- 
ing persons, our job is one of helping them 
to make their own decisions rather than one 
of telling them what to do. This article, the 
fifth in the study course “Guiding the Citizens 
of Tomorrow,” is a presentation of both 
the needs and the possibilities for counseling. 





then, may also follow action and may be valuable 
in interpreting just what it was that happened 
and how to avoid 
danger spots the next 
time. In reliving the 
episode, feelings will 
of course spill out un- 
til both mother and 
son are calm again. 
Sometimes it hap- 
‘pens that what the 
mother senses as 
danger is not dan- 
gerous at all from the 
child’s point of view. 
Thus through the 
counseling process the 
child reassures his 
mother at the same time 
that she points out the 
unseen peril. 

The question of late 
hours is another illus- 
tration of this point. It 
is probably true that in 
most communities young people may 
quite safely stay out in the evening 
later than would have been safe in 
their parents’ youth. Yet some of the 
same dangers exist today that the 
parents once had to learn to circum- 
vent. When parents and child get 
their ideas through to each other in 
full and frank discussion, new under- 
standings emerge that are more com- 
fortable and more acceptable to both 
generations. : 

Children will talk when they heed 
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to. Every parent knows that most children eagerly 
talk at length about themselves and their doings. 
It is sometimes difficult to get a word in edgewise 
when a youngster really gets going. But there are 
times, as children grow up and become individuals 
in their own right, when it isn’t wise to press 
them to talk. Early in puberty and later in ado- 
lescence children need to feel independent of 
their parents. Secret codes, pig Latin, locked 
diaries, and whispered confidences to contempo- 
raries tend to push the parents back out of the 
picture. But wise parents respect these signals of 
wholesome growth and await more auspicious 
moments for counseling with their youngsters. 


Z What Counseling Is 


UNSELING with a child means talking things 

over with him. It involves really listening to 
what he has to say and trying to find out what 
he means by it. It means accepting his version 
of a situation with respect and understanding. It 
implies withholding punishment, or even judg- 
ment about whether he has been good or bad, until 
we can work the whole thing out with the child 
himself. It necessitates giving first concern and 
attention to the child and only secondary interest 
to the external aspects of the situation. 

Young Jimmy, for instance, was given a chame- 
leon at a carnival last summer. The next day his 
mother found it in the flour bin. She might have 
punished Jimmy, for certainly chameleons don’t 
belong in flour bins. But Jimmy’s mother was in- 
terested first of all in Jimmy, and so she asked 
him about it. His response was, “Oh, gosh, Mom, 
I forgot him. Did he turn white?” They both went 
to see. And then wondered how much of the flour 
next to the lizard would have to be thrown out. 
Jimmy started scooping out the contaminated 
flour and suddenly declared, “You know what? 
Next time I’ll put just a little flour in the bottom 
of a box. Then we wouldn’t have to bother with 
all this mess.” P.S. The chameleon was white! 
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The advantages of talking things over are many 
and important. First there is the value of finding 
out how the child feels about the situation, what 
he wants or is trying to find out. Unless we know 
these things we can do little that will be effective. 
But as soon as we see things with the child’s-eye 
view almost anything we do will work. 

Then, too, there are some areas of: experience 
that the child really knows more about than the 
adult does. What the girls are wearing at school 
this season is a subject on which the daughter 
of the family is likely to be far better informed 
than her folks. What young people think about 
working after school, how Horace rates with the 
other girls, and where the crowd likes to go after 
the show—all this is knowledge that the young. 
sters have and the average parent lacks. 

Only by talking things over together can the 
child’s knowledge and expertness be brought into 
the making of a decision or the understanding of 
a situation. When parents act without this under- 
standing they often run into trouble, both because 
they have laid down the law before hearing all 
the facts of the case and because the young person 
feels that his own knowledge hasn’t been properly 
respected or used. 

We all need experience in creative problem- 
solving. None of us knows all the answers or pos- 
sesses all the skills necessary for living amid the 
confusions and conflicts of today’s world. As we 
counsel with our children we give them—and we 
give ourselves—the experience of meeting prob- 
lem situations in the faith that we can work them 
out better together than we could separately. This 
experience is essential for every one of us, chil- 
dren and grownups alike. Problems are with us 
always. Some of them can’t be solved right now, 
but all of them are easier to tackle when we face 
them frankly and together. 

Counseling with children means primarily this 
attitude, this readiness to talk things out with 
each other. In-practical problems involving joint 
decisions, the family council may be an effective 
device. Various questions are discussed by mem- 
bers of the whole family, decisions and agree- 
ments made on a democratic basis. This is a val- 
uable experience, and many families are setting 
aside a regular time each week for such a council. 
Others find that councils can be more spontaneous 
if they are instituted whenever the need arises. 

More important than any kind of counseling 
structure is the reality of being able to get 
through to each other, to communicate our ideas. 
Our children need to get through to us and we 
need to get through to them. These are the com- 
munication systems that make for successful 
family living. 
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THE UPWARD PULL 


pulled must be pushed.” We could not ask 

for a more succinct summary of how the 
material objects of this earth—the boulders, wag- 
ons, and overstuffed chairs—are persuaded to 
shift their positions. But the proverb is almost 
equally precise as a description of how living or- 
ganisms have been stirred out of inertia into 
action and growth—if not by the pull of desire, 
then by the push of necessity. Wherever they have 
too slothfully resisted both forces, they have be- 
come extinct. 

A like pattern operates on the psychological 
level. Our minds and habits change because of the 
pull and the push, the pull toward what we admire 
and the push of altered circumstances. The nor- 
mal human being continually modifies his be- 
haviors and outlooks in response to both impulses. 

A person can, of course, stay physically alive by 
responding to the push alone, by making only such 
adjustments to new conditions and ideas as he is 
virtually bludgeoned into making and by yielding 
even to this extent with tardy and reluctant grace. 
He can scarcely hope, however, by such means, to 
stay psychologically alive. For what he is doing 
is to reduce himself spiritually to the status of an 
inanimate object, a thing that budges only when 
outside pressure is applied. The distinguishing 
mark of the human being—that which gives him 
his vital uniqueness—is his power to grow and 
change by voluntarily stretching himself to reach 
that which he admires, that which he calls good. 

We have all heard it said, with reference to the 
political, economic, or social reactionary, that the 
Old Guard dies but never surrenders. The process 
we are describing here is that by which the Old 
Guard dies, psychologically speaking. The body 
may still remain alive, and exert authority, and 
constitute a menace to the happiness of other 
people. But mind and spirit inevitably die if they 
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circumstances, never in glad response to the pull 
of a desire for the better. 

Here, then, we can state another of our princi- 
ples of psychological youth: You are as young as 
the vitality of your admirations. You are as young 
as your desire to bring your own ideas and be- 
havior into harmony with the standards of some 
person or some ideal that you hold to be on a 
higher level of growth than you yourself. The 
person in whom this upreaching impulse no longer 
operates is old, whether his years number twenty 
or ninety. His mind stirs itself only when it must 
—as a very old man, crotchety with rheumatism, 
stirs himself from his easy chair. 

Browning was psychologist as well as poet when 
he wrote, 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


What is anything for, as far as that goes, when 
once the reach and the grasp become identical? 














What is tomorrow for, or next year, if its content 
of understanding is to be exactly that of today? 


A Child’s Reach 


igre: healthy, normal child is in a continual 
state of reaching. The small boy who stretches 
his legs bravely in an effort to match the stride of 
his father and the small girl who pretends that she 
is reading the storybook that she has actually 
memorized after many hearings, are alike in a 
state of happy upreaching. Each is to some extent 
failing to do what he desires to do. But the vitality 
is in the desire. Each child, by choosing a pattern 
of effort, by trying to acquire the qualities he ad- 
mires in another person, is choosing a direction 
of growth. He is a self-maker, not just a product 
of outside pressures. 

A man who had long worked in a boys’ club in a 
Midwestern city was talking one day about the 
kinds of heroes that the youngsters picked for 
themselves—or rather about the repetitive char- 
acteristics of those heroes. They had to know 
their stuff. They had to be brave. And they had to 
be decent to people weaker than themselves. Year 
in and year out, boys would come and go—join 
the club, and grow away from it into adolescent 
preoccupations. But year in and year out, one 
crop of nine- and ten-year-olds after another 
would set almost identical standards for those 
whom they admired. 

The hero might be a figure of history or of 
today’s world; he might be a character in fiction 
or one of the older boys who came around some- 
times to join in the scrub baseball and football 
games or one of the adult leaders of the club. But 
whoever he was, his authority had to be founded 
on knowledge and courage. It went hard with 
anyone who was, as the boys put it, a phony; who 
pretended to know more than he knew; who 
swaggered; who avoided any test of his own 
prowess but bullied those who were too weak to 
resist. 

In choosing their heroes these typical small 
boys were choosing the sort of people that they 
themselves wanted to become. When they looked 
with hero-worshiping eyes upon their basketball 
coach or upon the young engineer who helped 
them organize an amateur radio club, they were, 
without realizing it, looking on the future selves 
they aimed to become. For that is: the service that 
admirations render in our lives. They establish in 
our minds images of behavior that we want gradu- 
ally to approximate in our lives, and it is as im- 
portant to have a pattern for the making of a 
personality as for the making of a dress. 

This does not mean that we become our best 
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selves by trying to be rubber-stamp duplicates of 
somebody else. Most of us, to be sure, do go 
through adolescent stages when we try to do 
exactly that. A high school girl may seem to spend 
her every waking moment in a self-conscious effort 
to be like Joan Fontaine or Katharine Hepburn. 
Her parents may wonder at the absurdity of such 
stilted behavior in their gangling young one. But 
if they are wise, they will let her admiration run 
its course. For they will know that what they see 
on the surface does not represent the total expe- 
rience. Below the surface a girl who stands on the 
brink of womanhood is trying to get a preview of 
her own maturity—the kind of maturity that 
seems to her, in her adolescent fumblings and 
hungers, all that anyone could possibly ask. Her 
idolatry will wear off in its own good time. In 
three months or six she may be equally intent 
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upon being like somebody else. But each admira- 
tion, while it lasts, represents her effort to find 
out what is worth while in life and to incorporate 
it in her own scheme of things. 

Most experienced parents know that a great 
admiration in the life of a child may accomplish 
what much admonition fails to accomplish. One 
woman whose husband has been in the Army for 
over a year has, until recently, been deeply wor- 
ried by the secretive and noncooperative behavior 
of her son, a freshman in high school. Suddenly, a 
few weeks ago, she realized that the boy was doing 
with unaccustomed willingness and good grace 
things that he used to do only sullenly and under 
pressure—chores, lessons, odd jobs. She was puz- 
zied until she learned that he had acquired a hero, 
a man who had been added to the high school 
faculty to teach agriculture. 

As she told the story, the woman admitted that 
her first response was to feel a little hurt. Why 
should an outsider, almost a stranger, be able to 
influence the boy more than his own mother? But 
she was wise enough quickly to erase the hurt and 
to substitute a profound gratitude. For only to a 
limited degree, she realized, could her man-hungry 
son want to be like her. Something in him was 
wary of her rules and admonitions; they might be 
just “woman stuff.” But when he found that they 
were part of the make-up of this teacher of agri- 
culture, who seemed to him to be everything he 
would ever want to be himself, that was another 
matter. 

The whole point is that as human beings we do 
not simply grow; we grow toward. If we stop 
growing toward—if we come to the place where 
we are satisfied to remain as we are or to change 
only as much as necessity requires—we abdicate 
our rightful position as creatures of spiritual 
initiative. And we become just that much less 
young, less alive. We yield to the reluctances and 
apathies that mark psychological old age. 


Two Roads Not To Take 


NE DEPENDABLE way to please most adults is to 

tell them how young they look—which would 
seem to prove that they do not want to grow old. 
Yet a tragic number of them appear to be unable 
to think of youth except in physical terms. They 
struggle mightily to keep the flesh young, and so 
they end up all too often possessed of well-pre- 
served bodies that nevertheless seem not to be 
animated by a youthfully vigorous spirit. 

The middle-aged man who concentrates upon 
his chest expansion and boasts that he has, rain 
or shine, walked to work every morning for ten 
years is in the long run likely to seem less young 
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than pathetic. For with his attention centered 
upon himself—and his physical self at that—he 
has given up the spiritual exercise of reaching 
toward types of human behavior and insight that 
are on a higher level than his own. And when we 
see dim, lifeless eyes in the well-massaged and 
well-powdered face of an elderly woman, we may 
feel only an impulse to repeat to ourselves, in em- 
barrassed sympathy, the lines of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson: 


Poor flesh, to fight the calendar so long; 
Poor vanity, so quaint and yet so brave; 
Poor folly, so deceived and yet so strong... 


The youngest old people we come across in a 
lifetime are not those whose major efforts are 
directed toward keeping their bodies from aging. 
Rather, they are those who are absorbed in some- 
thing outside themselves—some interest, some 
cause, some affection. These people expect their 
minds to go on changing, to go on growing, to go 
on reaching toward the better and better. And as 


an animating and rejuvenating force in their 


lives we can invariably find some great admira- 
tion or many great admirations that add up to 
make what we call an ideal. 

There seem to be two reasons why, in so trag- 
ically many lives, admiration ceases to be a vital 
force. Sometimes habit is allowed to take over. 
The individual does not actually intend to stop 
growing as an upreaching spiritual entity, but 
little by little he becomes a creature of routine, 
and the longer he stays in his self-created cage 
of daily habits, the harder it is for him to bestir 
himself to alter those habits. In the end, he sees no 
reason for altering them. They may not be inspir- 
ing, but they are comfortable and undemanding, 
and he excuses himself by saying, with occasional 
wistfulness, that youth is the great time of life. 

At other times the habit of upreach, of admira- 
tion, is killed by a misunderstanding so prodigious 
as to seem almost perverse: To be animated by 
admiration, so the notion runs, is to be naive. The 
mark of the sophisticate is the tired power to 
detect a mote in the eye of the hero whom lesser 
folk admire. If those who yield to routine become 
old and stodgy, those who aim to impress others 
with their world-weary sophistication become old 
and hard. 

A person who is genuinely alive is always see- 
ing that some things are better than others, that 
some people are extraordinarily fine in wisdom 
and generosity. To go on to the end of one’s life 
marking these distinctions and trying to match 
one’s own thoughts and behaviors to that which 
measures up as good is to remain young in mind 
and heart as long as one lives. 











Hurrying Slowly 
to Lachine 


Conscription 


United States are approaching another crossroad in 
our national life—the decision whether or not to adopt 
some plan of universal military training in the postwar era. 
The question is not a new one. It was raised insistently at 
the close of World War I, but at that time the nation said, 
‘No, we do not want it.” Now we face it again, and quite soon 
we must check the wisdom of that earlier decision. Since the 
sutbreak of World War II in Europe, even before the passage 
of the Selective Service Act of 1940, numerous voices were 
raised advocating universal military training as a permanent 
national policy for the United States. 

In the intervening months the chorus has grown, augmented 
by such influential recruits as the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy and several admirals and generals, and the director 
of Selective Service. President Roosevelt on more than one 
oceasion has spoken kindly of the general idea without endors- 
ing any: specific proposal. 


W uni a speed that few of us realize the people of the 
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Important newspapers, notably the 
New York Times, have begun to cam- 
paign consistently for peacetime con- 
scription. The American Legion has 
made the adoption of such a plan its 
number one legislative objective. The 
proposition has been discussed on 
radio’s Town Meeting of the Air, and 
there have been at least three na- 
tional polls of public opinion on the 
question. At any time either of the 
two bills on the subject that are now 
pending may come into the open for 
debate and action. If any careful 
thought is to be given to the matter, 
therefore, the time for a study and 
clarification of the issues is now. 


Not an Either-Or Proposition 


00 often discussions of postwar 

military training proceed from the 
assumption that we must choose be- 
tween two simple alternatives: either 
a year of compulsory military service 
for all able-bodied men who have 
reached a prescribed age or complete 
reversion to the limited program of 
military training carried out before 
1940. These of course are not the only 
alternatives. No one would favor uni- 
versal military service in peacetime 
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if he thought that our prewar policies were cor- 
rect. However, one does not necessarily have to 
favor a year of compulsory military training 
simply because he feels that the prewar program 
was inadequate. 

These persons who refuse to accept the issue 
on an either-or basis fall, roughly, into five 
groups. First, there are those who believe that 
the security needs of the United States can best 
be met not by a reserve force of ten million men 
who have had only a more or less up-to-date basic 
training but by strong naval and air forces, a 
small but powerful standing army of mechanized 
units, and a reserve of well-trained officers much 
larger than was maintained in prewar years. 

Proponents of this plan point out that in de- 
fensive warfare reliance must be placed on the 
Navy, the air forces, and a well-equipped and 
highly mobile ground force. If and when an ex- 
peditionary force is needed, so they say, it can 
be trained at that time. In this proposal there is 
not the slightest suggestion of extensive disarma- 
ment or of reversion to a program of unpre- 
paredness. Instead there is reflected merely a 
difference of opinion about the kind of prepared- 
ness essential to national security. 


Strengthening the Volunteer Side 


—. point of view on military preparedness 
is inclined to favor a reserve of trained men 
in addition to whatever else is done, but holds 
that a sufficient reserve can be built up without 
any resort to compulsory training. One can only 
speculate on the results of such a system, but it 
seems fairly certain that the Army of prewar 
years could be greatly enlarged with volunteers. 
Regular military units could be expanded merely 
by removing limitations on their size. Then if a 
plan of one-year enlistments were to be an- 
nounced, with the specific purpose of giving basic 
training to those who volunteer, a rather large 
reserve force probably would result. 

Similarly, through favorable publicity, ade- 
quate recognition, strengthened leadership, and 
greater financial support, an enlarged reserve 
could surely be built up in such established 
agencies as the high school and college cadet 
corps, ROTC units, the National Guard, and citi- 
zens’ military training camps. Here again is no 
pacifist program but a proposal to seek military 
preparedness through volunteer channels. 

Third, there are those who favor universal con- 
scription for a period of basic military training 
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but think that a year of such training is entirely 
out of keeping with the objectives sought. They 
point to the current thirteen-week programs of 
basic training as evidence that some of the fun- 
damentals of military service can be acquired in 
less than a year. They point to the short training 
periods required in Switzerland, Norway, and 
certain other foreign countries as further evi- 
dence that basic training can be given quickly. 

They would stress the importance of examina- 
tions given at the time of induction. They would 
spend relatively more money and effort on the 
correction of the remediable defects of those re- 
jected and relatively less on the training of those 
accepted. Proponents of this plan also contend 
that some of the money and energy that would be 
expended for a full year’s training should be 
reserved until such time as retraining is needed 
in anticipation of actual combat service. 

Fourth, there are those who say that the finest 
possible training for effective military duty can 
and should be given indirectly by civilian agencies, 
particularly the schools and colleges, public health 
agencies, recreation agencies, summer camps, and 
so on. Quoting military leaders of the present war, 
they say that physical fitness, self-reliance, pa- 
triotism, the ability to cooperate, and other qual- 
ities of character are more essential in building an 
army unit than a knowledge of military tactics. 

Proceeding from this premise, they point out 
that the induction examinations given under a 
system of universal conscription would reveal 
physical handicaps too late to correct them; that 
if we want to build physical fitness we must do 
it through truly adequate health programs in the 
schools and through the public health service, be- 
ginning not at the age of eighteen but even as 
early as the preschool years. Likewise the desir- 
able personal qualities that make for effective 
military service this group of observers would 
seek to develop through better school programs 
rather than through training in army camps. — 





O aspect of our national postwar plan- 

ning has come in for more discussion 
and debate than the question of universal 
military training as a permanent policy for 
the United States. In an effort to clarify the 
issues involved, the author presents various 
points of view now current on the whole | 
problem of military preparedness. Caution- 
ing his fellow citizens that the matter is too 
important to be determined hastily, he sug- 
gests some solid bases of judgment that will 
be useful in arriving at an ultimate decision. 
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Finally, there are many who would endorse one 
particular plan of compulsory military training 
but would vigorously oppose any other. Details 
that might pass unnoticed by the average person 
may in reality be almost as important as the orig- 
inal decision whether to have or not to have some 
plan of conscription. 

Two illustrations can be cited as evidence of 
this assertion. One of the bills now in Congress, 
H.R.3947, calls for the induction of all able-bodied 
young men at “the age of seventeen years, or im- 
mediately upon the successful completion of the 
full course of an accredited high school or prepar- 
atory school, whichever first occurs.” (Author’s 
italics.) If this bill had been in effect in 1943-44, 
approximately 2,800 boys would have been pulled 
out of the public secondary schools of the District 
of Columbia last year for induction into the train- 
ing program. In all those cases the seventeenth 
birthday preceded graduation from high school. 

Of those 2,800 boys, about 900 would have been 
taken out of high school during their senior year. 
In fact, only about 70 boys could have graduated. 
For about 1,700 of the same 2,800 boys, the seven- 
teenth birthday would have arrived before they 
had completed their sophomore and junior years, 
and 200 would have been taken from the city’s 
junior high schools. If we enlarge these figures to 
a national scale, their effects on education are 
readily apparent. 

A second provision of H.R.3947 would place the 
trainee in a reserve force for a period of eight 
years after completing his compulsory training. 
During this time he would be subject to recall for 
active duty or for “such additional refresher 
training as may now or hereafter be prescribed 
by regulations promulgated by the President, or 
as may hereafter be prescribed by law.” If this 
provision were to become the law of the land it 
would be possible for the President at any time, 
by changing the rules, to call into being a standing 
army of tremendous size—to double or increase 
severalfold the military force regularly main- 
tained for initial basic training. Many people who 
favor universal military conscription in principle 
would oppose any plan of which this provision for 
reservist service would be an integral part. 

Let it be kept in mind, therefore, (1) that one 
can favor the extension and improvement of pre- 
war efforts in behalf of national security without 
endorsing universal military service and (2) that 
one can favor compulsory military training with- 
out approving a specific proposal that may be 
deemed objectionable in regard to the length of 
the training period, the age of induction, the con- 
ditions of reservist service, or other significant 
features of its operation. 
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Let’s Think Before We Act 


rae cgeeag of peacetime conscription will soon 
press for immediate Congressional action on 
some kind of program. They urge that it should 
be set in motion to become effective when the 
present Selective Service Law expires. They warn 
against allowing the present army camps to de- 
teriorate. Unfriendly critics charge that this 
group would rather see the issue settled on the 
basis of the strong emotions that are inevitable 
during a period of war than by a calm analysis 
of facts in a period of peace. 

The decision that the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people must make, moreover, is not the choice 
between conscription now and conscription never, 
A decision must be reached, but that decision may 
prove to be that the policy of the United States 
with respect to postwar military training is too 
important to be determined hastily. Surely any 
policy on which the security of the nation depends 
and any proposal which will affect the educational, 
vocational, and personal adjustment of 1,250,000 
young men every year merits the careful consid- 
eration of every citizen. The social and economic 
aspects of any proposed program, as well as its 
relation to such established social institutions as 
our schools, should be carefully examined. Here is 
a list of topics that could be used by discussion 
groups to clarify some of the important issues: 


1. The size of the military organization that will 
be adequate (a) to meet the probable demands of 
postwar national security and (b) to fulfill interna- 
tional commitments. 

2. The annual cost of any proposed program of 
military training. 

3. The best age for induction in view of the train- 
ing to be given. 

4. The minimum time required for essential mili- 
tary training. 

5. The comparative merits of a single training pe- 
riod as against those of two or more shorter periods. 

6. The effect of any proposed program on schools 
and colleges. 

7. The postwar policies of other nations with re- 
spect to armaments and military training. 

8. The relative competence of military agencies, as 
compared with schools and colleges and civilian 
camps, to achieve the various objectives sought. 


It seems only sound, in the light of these con- 
siderations, to defer final judgment on the ques- 
tion of universal military training until after the 
end of World War II. Those now in the armed 
forces will provide the equivalent of an active re- 
serve for several years to come. Then if national 
security seems to demand universal military serv- 
ice in the postwar era, there is little reason to 
suppose that the American people, apprised of 
the facts, would fail to take the necessary steps. 
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Old-Timer.—The oldest scheduled train in the world 
is a British train called the Royal Scot, which has trav- 
eled between London and Edinburgh for some ninety- 
six years. 


Appropriate.—In Antwerp, Belgium, shortly after that 
city’s liberation from Nazi tyranny, a number of cap- 
tured Nazis and Nazi collaborators were imprisoned in 
cages at the zoo. 


Insatiable America.—It is interesting to keep track 
not only of the postwar gadgets that have been so lav- 
ishly promised us but of the additional gadgets people 
are asking for. Among the latest requests made of in- 
ventors are pleas for (a) a door mat with a heating unit, 
to melt snow off the caller’s shoes before he enters the 
house; (b) a fluid plastic floor covering that will harden 
when poured on and eliminate the cost and bother of 
laying linoleum; (c) desk blotters with suction cups at 
the corners to hold them in place; and (d) galoshes 
zipped all the way down to the toe and therefore easy to 
remove. All have possibilities and none seems beyond 
the amazing capacity of American invention. 


Keeping Warm.—Any means of keeping warm and 
comfortable in midwinter nowadays, what with the fuel 
shortage and the high cost of clothing, is pertinent. 
Chemists and physicians advise those who can to eat 
lightly and often rather than heavily and seldom; and 
to increase their intake of starches, sugars, and fats. 
These food elements have been shown to produce heat 
within the body. Of course, if there is any reason why 
they should be avoided—as in the case of an overweight 
person—this news is not much help! Others, however, 
may find it good advice to follow. 


Paternal School.— Much publicity of late has been 
given to the city of San Francisco, California, because of 
its effective paternal school, which attacks the problem 
of juvenile delinquency through the parents of the de- 
linquents. Each case is investigated, and neglectful par- 
ents are sentenced to a term of attendance at the school, 
which sets them right as to their children’s needs and 
their own responsibilities. 


Black Market in Babies.— Those who have felt impa- 
tient at the amount of red tape usually attached to the 
process of adopting a child are given reason for taking 
second thought now that certain other kinds of adoption 
have been exposed. Unscrupulous quack physicians and 
nurses and the bewildered young mothers of illegitimate 
babies have been conducting profitable sales of babies 
in many parts of the country. Without supervision, 
these transfers of parenthood have often been disastrous. 
Many of the children have been found imperfect or dis- 
eased. Havoc has been wrought in the lives of the chil- 
dren’s true mothers, most of whom signed relinquish- 
ment papers without realizing what they meant. Couples 
wishing to adopt a child cannot be too strongly urged to 
adopt only through authorized channels. 
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Save Your Paper.—The paper shortage is still acute. 
Every householder should make a point of utilizing 
every scrap that is kept and of turning the rest over to 
the scrap drive. Magazines are curtailing their subscrip- 
tion lists because there is not enough paper to meet or- 
ders. The logical thing to do is to pass magazines from 
hand to hand, so that as many persons as possible may 
enjoy and use each copy. 


Books and the Future.—It is being widely predicted 
that the next twenty years will mark an all-time high in 
book publication and distribution. Public interest in 
books is steadily growing, an encouraging sign. A num- 
ber of houses are making special plans for producing good 
books at low cost. The book-making boom should result 
in many items of unusual interest—new books for chil- 
dren, for example, which are expected to rise in quality 
as well as in number. 


Useful WAC.—In spite of the almost constantly good 
news from the battle fronts, the recruiting of WAC’s 
continues. These well-trained women will be able to help 
put through many jobs connected with demobilization 
after V-Day. 


Tantalum.—Another wartime miracle is this new sur- 
gical metal, which does not irritate living tissue and 
leaves no scar. Although it is heavier than lead, it can be 
stretched fine enough to mend nerves that have been 
severed! 


Pigeons of War.—Carrier pigeons are being used by 
the Army in this war as always. Overseas about 30,000 
are in use. The messages they carry are vitally impor- 
tant, and up to this time no message sent by pigeon has 
ever been lost. 


Clothing for Relief.—There are about 20,000,000 per- 
sons in Europe who have been driven or moved away 
from their homes and are without the necessary clothing. 
Most of them have bought none since the beginning of 
the war. Communicate with your local service agencies 
and contribute! 


Whose Job—His or Hers?—<According to the War - 
Manpower Commission about eight hundred women 
are now serving long and arduous apprenticeships in cer- 
tain skilled trades heretofore practiced only by men. 
Ere long we shall have women cabinetmakers, instru- 
ment-makers, airline mechanics, and core-makers, among 
many other skilled occupations. 


Where There’s a Will.—A man in one of our Western 
states, wishing to buy some cheese after the grocery 
stores had closed for the day, asked for it at a restaurant. 
“‘But we need the cheese for sandwiches,” objected the 
waitress. ‘“‘ Well, then,” said the man, “let me have a 
cheese sandwich—untoasted and without bread.” And 
he got it. 
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Vout Looks at the Junior Red Cross 


HERE once he proudly wore the emblem 
W: the Junior Red Cross, my friend Fred 
now wears the emblem of the 122nd 
Armored Forces. Yes, Fred knows why he’s fight- 
ing—but he didn’t just find out. Fred has known 
for a long time that he has a responsibility toward 
others. Now, in uniform, he has a chance to show 
his personal responsibility to the rest of the 
world. When did Fred develop this social attitude? 
Fred was just a little tyke, knee high to a 
hospital book wagon, when he came home from 
school to tell his mother he was a member of the 
Junior Red Cross and showed her the member- 
ship pin they had given him. Fred knew little 
at that time about the organization he had joined. 
He couldn’t have understood that it had taken 
twenty-two years and a World War to bring 
about the Junior Red Cross. 

Fred wasn’t aware that it began as a spon- 
taneous movement in Canada and Australia or 
that the Junior Red Cross was first organized in 
this country when the United States entered the 
war in 1917; that it later aided in the organiza- 
tion of similar groups in France, Belgium, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, Montenegro, Hungary, 
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Austria, Germany, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. But he soon found 
out that he could write letters to boys and girls 
of other countries, and send them scrapbooks to 
help them understand his way of living and his 
country. When these youngsters replied, Fred 
was delighted to tell his mother of the many 
things he had learned about his brothers and sis- 
ters across the seas. Thus through the Junior Red 
Cross international correspondence program Fred 
found out that there were young people all over 
the world who were very much like himself. He 
came to understand that truly “all men are 
brothers.” 


Help at Home or Abroad 


HEN floods came and children were left home- 

less, without food or clothing, Fred helped 
the Junior Red Cross in his school to collect good, 
warm clothes, canned foods, and toys to send to 
the young victims of disaster. 

In junior high school Fred washed windows 
for a month to earn money to give the National 
Children’s Fund. It was money well spent, for 
the National Children’s Fund gives relief to youth 
all over the world wherever and whenever the 
need arises. This fund was later used to establish 
war nurseries in England and provide shoes for 
the children of Russia. It bought medicine and 
vitamin tablets for the children of China and food 
for the starving youngsters of Greece. Many a 
child was to benefit from Fred’s gift and the gifts 
of millions of children just like him. 

Remember, Junior Red Cross members are not 
acting merely on patriotic and humanitarian im- 
pulses stirred up by the war. They are ready to 
help in any way they can, whether the appeal is 
for aid to flood victims in this country, for funds 
to pay for Braille books for blind children, or 
for providing hospital care for the underpriv- 
ileged. Their one incentive is the realization that 
others need help. 


By the Work of Their Hands 
NE DAY Fred’s sister Mary brought home 4 


hot water bottle cover she had made in her 
sewing class for the Junior Red Cross to send to 
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Enrollment for service. In more than 
70 per cent of the nation’s schools the 
students look forward to the day when 
they can sign up for another year’s 
service in the Junior Red Cross. 








a government hospital and 
told how she had been prom- 
ised the opportunity to make 
a dress for a refugee child. 
She was proud to accept this 
responsibility. 

Both she and Fred made 
“gloom chasers” in their art 
classes—articles to put on the 
trays of patients in military 
and naval hospitals to cheer 
them up. The younger chil- 
dren in Fred’s school were 
making many things for the 
Junior Red Cross to send to 
Red Cross camps and hos- 
pitals—game kits, ping-pong 
paddles, checkerboards, chessmen, and numerous 
games and puzzles to add to the comfort of the 
sick or the entertainment of the able-bodied serv- 
iceman. They learned very early that everyone 
has a job to do in time of emergency. Fred and 
all his classmates also kept busy salvaging and 
conserving in every way that would help their 
country. They waged a war on waste, collecting 
scrap paper, rubber, and metal. 

How pleased Fred was the day he was elected 
to the Junior Red Cross Council! At that council 
he met youth leaders from every other school in 
his county and planned further ways in which 
Junior Red Cross members could serve their com- 
munities. It was there that he got his first prac- 
tice in conducting a business meeting. He learned, 
too, to develop his own ideas and convictions and 
to express himself before others. 
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N ALL sides today we hear of how chil- 


dren can contribute to the welfare of 
communities—and likewise about the value 
of community activities in developing our 
children’s sense of social responsibility. But 
what do the young people themselves think 
about it? Here is one answer, written by a 
high school student in Detroit, Michigan. It 
is a glowing affirmation of faith in the Amer- 
ican ideal, a faith daily expressed in the work 
of one of the most active youth organiza- 


tions in our country, the Junior Red Cross. 
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Shouldering Larger Loads 


Was HE became president of the Junior Red 
Cross Council during his senior year in high 
school, he was asked to sit in on the meetings of 
the board of directors of the local Red Cross 
chapter. This opened a new world to him—a place 
to meet the successful men of the city and discuss 
problems relating to the management of the Red 
Cross, a place where the opinions of youth were 
heeded and respected. 

It was through the Junior Red Cross that Fred 
became conscious of the part students can play 
in maintaining the health of the community. In 
first-aid, water safety, accident prevention, nutri- 
tion, and home nursing classes he and his school- 
mates found that a knowledge of health and 
safety measures gave them a share in the re- 
sponsibility for community welfare. 

He also took part in the Junior Red Cross 
community surveys to acquaint all students with 
local problems. Through this activity he learned 
that though people in his own community were of 
many races and nationalities, all had something 
to contribute to the American way of life. 

Fred is my friend, so naturally I’m specially 
interested in him. But he’s only one of millions 
of boys and girls who have benefited from mem- 
bership in the Junior Red Cross. Now Fred has 
taken his place with hundreds of thousands of 
other Junior Red Cross members who are meeting 
the challenge of war—a war not of their making. 
Yes, Fred knows why he’s fighting. It is a part of 
his responsibility to society, his way of helping 
to earn a better world. 
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A Continuing Ideal 


“WV HEN Mother must be breadwinner, it is the business 
of those who would build the nation wisely to help 
her to help herself. The day nursery is one of the best of 
these methods. . . . At the nursery the child is trained 
to a love of cleanliness and to obedience; is taught how 
to play and work by kindergarten plans. The good food 
and regular daily naps, the merry games build up the 
growing body.”’ No, this is not an excerpt from a 1944 
parent-teacher talk on necessary community services for 
working mothers. It is a quotation from an address 
given by Lucy S. Bainbridge before the first National 
Congress of Mothers held in Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 17, 18, and 19, 1897. It is a good example of what 
we mean when we talk about the vision of our Founders. 

On those three memorable days they talked about 
mothers and the schools and training for parenthood. 
They presented the latest information on child study, 
child health, and family nutrition. They discussed their 
responsibility toward underprivileged children and chil- 
dren in trouble. So began a program that has borne rich 
fruit during the last forty-eight years. 

Constance Mackenzie, in addressing that first Con- 
gress, said, ““The Philadelphia playgrounds are the only 
ones of which I know that are supported by public 
funds.’’ But she advocated such public support, and that 
torch, too, has been carried by parent-teacher people 
through the years. Today all major cities and most 
towns have play areas and supervised recreation pro- 
grams maintained by public funds. 


Tsar early recognition of the fundamental value of 
home-school cooperation has flowered into a well-defined 
program of public relations to bring together these two 
great forces in the child’s life. In juvenile protection 
these valiant pioneers had an eye to the practical; they 
supported constructive legislation, with their first big 
issue that of establishing juvenile courts. Family life 
education, social hygiene, health education, vocational 
training and other accepted extensions of school and 
community responsibility had their beginnings in the 
attempts of this earnest group to meet the problems they 
saw around them. 

These Founders of ours were pretty well ahead of their 
times. It behooves us, too, to take the lead in the 
thinking of our day. The homage we pay to our Founders 
must be largely an expression of the appreciation we feel 
at being a part not merely of the organization they started 
but of all that has happened since and all that will happen 
in the future. We honor Alice Birney and Phoebe Hearst, 
but even more we honor the ideals they expressed and 
the forces for good they set in motion. By so honoring 
them we raise to rarer heights our own ideals. This is 
why Founders Day is important to us. 

— VIRGINIA KLETZER, Founders Day 
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Radio and Reason 


(CARVED in stone over the west entrance of Broadcasting 

House in London are the words “Nation shall speak 
peace unto nation.”’ This, it seems to me, is a promise of 
radio’s ultimate service to mankind. What can we, as an 
organization, do to bring this promise nearer to fulfill- 
ment? What can we do to make more intelligent, more 
effective use of radio? 

First of all, give up the idea that radio is merely an 
instrument of entertainment. That belief has been 
fostered by broadcasters. ‘‘Radio is show business,” they 
say. “Educators, civic workers, stay out.” 

And people are taken in by this attitude. Civie 
minded men and women come to station WHA in 
Madison—an educational, publicly supported station— 
and in awe and embarrassment hesitantly request sery- 
ices they have a perfect right to ask for. It is organiza- 
tions such as ours that must take steps to change this 
attitude and to see that radio is used intelligently for 
public enlightenment as well as for entertainment. 

Second, establish in your states, if you do not al- 
ready have them, better-listening movements. In Wis- 
consin about a dozen organizations have joined together 
and named a committee to study programs, select those 
that are worthy of recommendation, and list them in a 
monthly bulletin—Good Listening. 

If you would like to know more about this movement, 
just drop me a card. I shall be glad to give you full 
particulars about how you can organize a better-listening 
movement in your own state. 


Tuirp, encourage the use of radio as an educational aid 
in the classrooms of your public schools. Many fine 
things are already being done in music education, art 
education, science, and other subjects by the use of radio 
as a classroom tool. In a number of places schools have 
been equipped with radios through the efforts of the 
parent-teacher associations. These efforts must be con- 
tinued, though eventually the cost of purchasing radios 
should be borne by the boards of education. 

Fourth, join with your state educational leaders in the 
FM movement. Frequency modulation is ushering in a 
new era in radio, making possible the establishment of 
hundreds of new radio stations, stations that might be 
established by people with new and different notions 
about what radio can do. 

Finally, watch the developments in short-wave broad- 
casting. Listen to Transatlantic Call on Sundays.. See if 
CBS is presenting to Great Britain a fair and accurate 
picture of life here in America. Maybe some day when 
we learn how to use radio for the building of understand- 
ing here at home, we can then dare to use it internation- 
ally to reach the goal the British had in mind when they 
inscribed those words—‘“‘Nation shall speak peace unto 
nation.” —H. B. McCarty, Radio 
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IS OBEDIENCE 


WHAT WE 
WANT? 


ETHEL KAWIN 


VERY human being must be 
k, able to obey when necessary. 
Can any person who has 
watched the youth of America go 
into this terrific war question that 
assertion? But it is not only for the 
abnormal demands of war that ‘ 
obedience is essential. In normal, 
peacetime living the ability to be 
obedient when obedience is neces- 
sary is essential to getting along in 
the world. Even in the freest of 
democracies one has to obey laws. 
True, one helps to frame those laws; but whether 
he be of the majority that passed them or of the 
minority that opposed, the law-abiding citizen 
must obey them. As you earn your living, whether 
as a street laborer working under an ever-present 
“boss” or a bank president accountable to a board 
of directors, you are subject to some orders which 
have to be obeyed if you wish to continue in the 
job. You may refuse to work under certain con- 
ditions, but those are extraordinary rather than 
usual circumstances. Most of us “obey” pretty 





BEDIENCE, which used to be considered 

the be-all and the end-all of guidance, 
has been undergoing new interpretations in 
recent years. Blind obedience is certainly not 
desirable, yet children must conform to law 
and usage if society is to remain on an even 
keel. Parents have great need of deepened 
understanding if they are to strike the proper 
balance between laxness and steady guidance. 
In this article, the fifth in the study course 
“Life at the Preschool Level,” will be found 


many ideas and suggestions in this direction. 
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consistently in the processes of meeting the daily 
demands of any job—only we don’t often think of 
this meeting of requirements as “obeying.” 

Why this question, Js obedience what we want? 
Because we do not want blind, unquestioning obe- 
dience to the will of a “leader” who may be just 
any stronger personality powerful enough to im- 
pose his will upon a submissive follower. In a 
democracy we want the kind of obedience that 
is based on self-discipline, self-control, self- 
direction. True freedom is obedience to self- 
formulated rules or laws; this is true both for the 
individual and for the group. That kind of obe- 
dience is the goal of training and education in a 
democratic way of life. 


Lay Foundations in Preschool Years 


Ty? training aimed at such a goal begin as 
early as the preschool years? Yes indeed; 
these are, in fact, the years in which its very 
foundations are laid. The child comes into the 
world a helpless infant. Practically everything 
has to be done to him and for him; he submits 
(with occasional crying protests) because he is 
powerless to do anything else. But soon his own 
powers begin to grow, and even before he starts 
to toddle he has begun occasionally to oppose his 
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will to that of his parents or other adults who 
handle him. At once the question arises—which 
shall have his way, adult or child? 

How this question is answered is of tremen- 
dous importance in determining the kind of per- 
sonality the baby will ultimately develop. The 
adult is stronger and can insist upon having his 
way at all times. If he does, the child is likely to 
become a spineless sort of person who never as- 
serts himself in any way, having been cowed into 
submissiveness in his defenseless years. Or the 
opposite may happen. Unable ever to express his 
own individuality through this period of help- 
lessness, the youngster may unconsciously de- 
velop deep resentments and eventually become the 
resisting, fighting kind of individual who is in 
constant rebellion against all authority. 

Suppose that, on the other hand, the adult 
yields to every desire and whim which the baby 
is able to express. From that kind of handling is 
likely to emerge a “spoiled” child. He becomes 
the kind of person who always demands what he 
wants and is unable to make the adjustments 
which life requires of all of us as we encounter 
its inevitable and varied disciplines. 

What principle shall guide us as we minister 
to the needs and wants of this growing infant 
now beginning to assert himself? Our primary 
consideration must be the welfare of the child 
himself; our second, consideration of others. 
3eyond the limitations set by these, the child 
should have freedom of activity, to satisfy his 
wants and to adventure and explore in the many 
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and varied ways which express his normal growth 
and development. 

Of course we cannot let a toddler play with 
matches before he is old enough to handle them 
safely; of course we can’t let him climb on to a 
third story window sill. We do have to insist that 
hands be washed before they handle food that 
is to be eaten; we do have to require a reasonable 
bedtime hour to insure the rest essential to 
growth and health; and we can’t let even a fa. 
vorite grandchild play with grandfather’s spec- 
tacles because they seem a bright and shiny toy. 
We must insist on certain kinds of behavior when 
danger, routine habits conducive to health, and 
important considerations of the rights of others 
are involved. The child of preschool age is just 
beginning to find his way in a world that is new 
and strange to him. Much of the time, therefore, 
he needs to be told what to do, and wants to be 
told what to do. 

But he also needs freedom. He should be ex- 
pected to obey—not because mother, father, 
grandma, auntie, nurse, or any other adult tells 
him to do something, but because what he is being 
told to do is important for his safety, health, or 
ability to get on with other people in his world, 
These are the only kinds of behavior that should 
be required of him.. In other situations he should 
learn the many wonderful things that experiences 
with freedom have to teach him. Only through 
the gradually increasing exercise of freedom can 
he learn how to use competently and wisely the 
freedom which will ultimately be his as a citizen 
in a democratic society. 


Be Reasonable and Consistent 


ae will be ample opportunities for the pre- 
school child to learn how to be obedient 
through the behavior required to keep him safe 
and to train him in good health and social habits. 
It is important that the standards set for the 
child in these matters be reasonable for one of 
his age and degree of development. Many a failure 
to obey is due to the fact that more is expected 
of a child than he is able to achieve. The fault is 
not his if we expect too much of him. 

Not only should our standard for him be rea- 
sonable; it should also be consistently held and 
expected of him. If Tom finds that he can get by 
with forbidden behavior when father is good- 
natured because business has gone well that day, 
or that mother punishes him for things she 
doesn’t usually object to because she’s irritated 
by the cleaning woman’s failure to put in an 
appearance, Tom becomes utterly confused as to 
what is “right” and “wrong” in his household. 
It is hard for him to be the “good” little boy 
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father and mother want, even if he himself would 
like to be. 

Children should not be given material “fre- 
wards” for obedience. Approval and appreciation 
from adults who have earned a child’s respect 
should bring the child sufficient satisfaction for 
having done what was required of him. Nor 
should a child ever feel that through disobedience 
he may lose an adult’s affection. The ominous 
“JT won’t love you if you do that” is one of the 
all-too-common mistakes of misguided parents. A 
child’s behavior may at times be unacceptable 
and it may even be necessary to punish him in an 
effort to prevent its recurrence, but no child 
should ever feel that he himself is rejected by 
the adults on whom he depends for his security. 


Freedom Also Trains a Child 


EYOND these situations in which adults 

must require certain kinds of be- 
havior there lies a vast area of activity 
in which the child should experience inde- 
pendence and learn to take responsibility 
for his own conduct. If a safe place to 
play and wisely selected play materials 
are provided, adults can keep hands off 
and let the child play as he wants to, 
so long as he does not become destruc- 
tive. Occasional guidance will enrich his 
experiences but for the most part he 
will grow in independence and responsi- 
bility if left alone to receive the dis- 
cipline of things. The tower of blocks 
built with a poor foundation falls; the 
doll carelessly tossed aside breaks; the 
picture puzzle can no longer be com- 
pleted after some of the parts are lost. Through 
freedom to make these mistakes and through 
having to face their consequences the child grad- 
ually learns important lessons in self-discipline. 
In his struggle to manage objects the youngster 
is disciplined by the objects themselves. 

In play with other children the young child 
also learns both obedience and self-discipline. He 
must conform to standards of fair play and 
“taking turns” set by adults who guide group 
play. As much freedom as these youngsters can 
handle should be allowed, but groups of preschool 
age are not yet able to discipline themselves 
without guidance or to cope unaided with the 
little bully who tries to ride roughshod over his 
less vociferous playmates. A good nursery school 
teacher spends much time standing by, observing 
her youngsters while they play freely and undi- 
rected, but her hands-off policy shifts to one of 
intervention when a situation calling for adult 
control or guidance develops. 
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Control from Without Becomes 
Control from Within 


H° does obedience to standards of behavior 
set by adults and required by them of young 
children become the obedience to self-formulated 
rules or laws that distinguishes a free adult? A 
complete shift in the center of authority is neces- 
sary to accomplish this transition; control from 
without must become control from within. Dis- 
cipline as the child first knows it comes from sub- 
mission to outside authority and control, but true 
discipline must ultimately be a self-discipline. 
Each of us must be able both to submit to outside 
authority and to control himself from within. 
The child must progress from the complete sub- 
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missiveness of infancy to greater and greater re- 
sponsibility for his own behavior. To accomplish 
this he will make vigorous and persistent breaks 
for independence and freedom from adult control. 
Parents and teachers who understand the true 
meaning and purpose of obedience will recognize 
these efforts and will relinquish their authority 
as rapidly as the child is ready to take responsi- 
bilities for himself The shift from. obeying a par- 
ent or a teacher to obeying standards set by oneself 
and one’s group (and by natural laws) represents 
growth on the part of the child. 

The preschool child must win his freedom slowly, 
step by step; he can be given only limited freedom 
because he is ready for only limited responsibility. 
But the extent of his obedience to adult control 
must also have its limitations so that through the 
exercise of freedom he can learn even at this 
early age to obey authority from within as well 
as from without. 
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* I'm confused by the conflicting arguments I hear 
today about the level of literacy of the American peo- 
ple. On the one hand ['m told that the average of 
literacy has risen since the last war. On the other I've 
heard that the reading ability of most people is that 
of a fourth-grade child. How do you reconcile these 
two statements? And if the American people are such 
poor readers, what’s wrong with the way they are 
being taught to read? 


as very interesting questions disclose a con- 
fusion that exists in the minds of many Amer- 
icans. It is true that the level of literacy in the 
United States has risen since the last war. An 
article printed in an educational journal in 1942 
reported the number of years of school completed 
by the average American as 8.4. This figure repre- 
sents a gain over former years and shows that the 
United States is offering increased educational op- 
portunities to its people. 

But there is another condition revealed in this 
article—the fact that one adult in seven has 
completed less than five years of school work. 
That is to say, 13.5 per cent of our total population 
have not been given the elementary training with- 
out which it is difficult to get along in the world 
we live in today. Generally speaking, they cannot 
read a paper intelligently, write a coherent let- 
ter, or solve correctly simple problems in arith- 
metic. Searcely a day passes without a reference 
to this handicapped group in a newspaper editorial 
or a magazine article or over the radio. Perhaps 
it was from one of these sources that you gained 
the idea that the reading ability of most people 
is that of the fourth-grade child. 

This is by no means the case. The average 
American is literate; he has attended school for 
more than eight years. True, some people who have 
attended school six or eight years read very poorly. 
3ut this group is relatively small. Most of the 
individuals who have trouble in interpreting the 
written or printed page belong to the group men- 
tioned above. They simply have not been taught; 
in consequence they are, in academic language, 
“functionally illiterate.” . 

The adverb here is important. These people 
are not illiterate in the sense that they cannot 
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write their own names. Nor are they described by 
the World Almanac definition which classes as illit- 
erate any person ten years of age or older who 
cannot write in any language. If this definition 
were strictly employed, a very small amount of il- 
literacy would be found in the United States— 
among native whites only 1.5 per cent. Never- 
theless there is cause for grave concern; for intel- 
ligent citizenship in a democracy presupposes the 
ability to comprehend what is said or written or 
put forth in print. 

It will be found that certain states contribute 
a disproportionately large number to this group; 
the percentages for Louisiana, Georgia, and South 
Carolina are above 30. Yet every state contains 
some illiterate men and women. The percentage 
in New York State is 12; in Illinois, 10. 

You are incorrect in assuming that poor educa- 
tion is responsible for illiteracy in the majority 
of the cases. It is a lack of education and of edu- 
cational opportunity that produces illiterate men 
and women. Some of them have never attended 
school; others have gone to school only for a few 
short sessions; still others have, it is true, at- 
tended schools where instructional methods and 
materials were very poor. 

At the beginning of this war the Army was con- 
fronted with such large numbers of illiterates that 
it was found necessary to teach the three R’s to 
these men in special training units. They came 
from all sections of the United States, many of 
them from the backward rural and mountain areas 
and many others from the slums or from sections 
of our large cities where a foreign language is 
spoken. Still others were drawn from the war 
refugee group, and many non-English-speaking 
men were contributed by the border states. 

Most of them had lived in communities that 
offer little opportunity and even less encourage 
ment for education. Yet in the Army Special 
Training Units these illiterate men learned to. 
read and write, 90 per cent of them in the amaz 
ingly short period of eight weeks. Illiteracy is 
being eliminated in the Army. Is it not our obliga- 
tion to exert a similar effort to eliminate this con- 
dition in civilian life? 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 


PAUL WITTY 





@ My son, who is ten years old, reads almost nothing 
but the funnies. I can’t even pass a newsstand with- 
out buying him two or three comic magazines because 
he insists he must have them. I’ve tried to give him 
the good books recommended by your Magazine and 
the librarian in my town, but he just glances at them 
and goes right on to his thrillers. I’m thinking seri- 
ously of forbidding him to read the stuff. What else 
do you suggest that I do? I forgot to say that he’s 
really a bright child and gets good marks in school. 


OUR son seems to be just like other fine boys of 
V his age. All of them enjoy reading the comics. 
Did you know they usually read about four of these 
magazines regularly and about five often? This 
was what we found in a study made a few years 
ago. And we also found that the average number 
of comic strips read regularly was fifteen. 

Now as to the effects. In one school two groups 
of children were carefully studied—those who 
read comics extensively and those who seldom 
read them. Little difference was found in the 
amount or nature of the material read by the two 
groups. The important thing seems to be that the 
child’s entire reading pattern be studied before 
his would-be guide decides what kind of reading 
he needs. For some children any amount of read- 
ing in the field of the comics may seem excessive. 
For others, whose reading program is otherwise 
well rounded and balanced, the comics can scarcely 
be considered harmful. 

One sixth-grade boy, for example, reported that 
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he read twenty-eight comic magazines occasionally 
and more than twenty strips regularly. We found, 
however, that he had read thirty books voluntarily 
during the few months preceding our study. 

In dealing with the pupils who were preoccupied 
with the comics, we enlisted the cooperation of 
the home. The first step was to ascertain rather 
fully the varied interests and pastimes of these 
children. Then a number of suitable books, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets were made available to them. 
Among these materials were the Disney books, 
the Story Parade Adventure Books, and twenty 
volumes on aviation and sports. ' 

With some children it was necessary to play 
up to special interests. Betty was very fond of 
music, as we discovered when she asked to hear 
Peter and the Wolf in story form. Now she is 
reading many other books that have something 
to do with music. 

Do you find time to discuss with your son the 
books he has read? And have you read some of 
these books? Good reading habits are not devel- 
oped simply by giving a child a book on occasions; 
they are nurtured in homes in which the parent 
shares the reading interests of his children. 

Remember that it’s the adventure and the ex- 
citement that give the comic book its special ap- 
peal. Fortunately there are many good books that 
contain these same qualities. I can’t imagine a boy 
of your son’s age, or a parent, who would fail to 
enjoy Caroline Emerson’s Mickey Sees the U.S.A. 
There’s livelier humor in it than in any comic 
magazines I have ever seen. And what a wealth of 
exciting and excellent reading material there is in 
books like Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze! 

Said H. L. Mencken: “My discovery of Huckle- 
berry Finn was probably the 
most stupendous event in my 
whole life.” Why stupendous? 
Because it was then that he 
knew that there would be books 
and more books all the rest of 
his life. Happy isthe parent who 
guides a child to a find like that. 

By the way, parents who 
want to learn about children’s 
books should find pleasure in 
Eaton’s Reading with Children 
and Bequest of Wings by Annis 
Duff. And now a final word: 
During the time that you are 
sharing the delights of good 
reading with your son, just for- 
get to worry about the comics. 
When your youngster finds sat- 
isfaction in reading good books, 
the comics will take care of 
themselves. 
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try to set up a world government; they met 
to create an organization of sovereign na- 
tions. In doing so they faced three problems that 


\ DUMBARTON OAKS the statesmen did not 


any community must face. Any community, 
whether it is made up of individuals or of na- 
tions, must be able to give political security, es- 
tablish the processes of justice, and provide for 
richer living, for human welfare. 

In a civil community there must be machinery 
to prevent murder or theft, and in the interna- 
tional community there must be machinery to 
prevent war. In a civil community there must be 
courts and sheriffs and justices of the peace; in the 
international community there must be a council, 
a court, and machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations. In a civil community 
there are churches and schools and libraries and 
business institutions and all the normal, positive 
aspects of community life; and in the international 
community we must have machinery for the dis- 
tribution of raw materials, for improving inter- 
national health, for disarming hatred and suspi- 
cion, and for setting up higher standards of human 
freedom through international education. 

Furthermore, the statesmen at Dumbarton Oaks 
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DUMBARTON 


were confronted with another difficult 
problem. They had to harmonize two 
things—first, the desire on the part of 
people for a democratic world organiza. 
tion, one based on the sovereign equality 
of all nations before the law, and second, 
the necessity of concentrating power ip 
the hands of the nations that have go 
much of it, for the maintenance of peace 
and security. I think they did very wel] 
in creating a framework in which this 
preponderant power of the great nations 
would be used to preserve international 
law and order. 

We can see how they tried to ful- 
fill the three functions of community 
life and at the same time to reconcile 
the differences between the necessity 
for a democratic structure and a con- 
centration of power if we analyze the 
plan set up for world organization 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
of the United Nations. 


Making and Maintaining the Peace 


ib THE first place, there is to be a General As- 
sembly in which all the peace-loving nations can 
be represented equally, each nation having one 
vote. This Assembly is the policy-making body of 
the organization, and its powers are very wide. 
It can deal with any political, economic, or social 
matter that it needs to deal with. It may discuss 
disarmament. It may discuss the principles of 
security. It cannot, however, discuss a matter that 
is actually before the second great body of the in- 
ternational organization—the Security Council— 
because if that Council were about to stop a would- 
be aggressor, the aggressor might try to get out 
from under the Council by appealing to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Assembly determines dues and collects 
them. It controls the purse, and control of the 
purse is one of the most effective weapons for the 
prevention of tyranny in the hands of any par- 
liamentary body. It elects the nonpermanent memn- 
bers of the Security Council and all members of 
the Economic and Social Council. It will probably 
participate in the election of judges to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

The Security Council will be composed of eleven 
members. The five Great Powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, China, and France 
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__will have permanent seats, and the other six 
seats will be rotated among the lesser powers. 

Because its power is so highly concentrated, 
this body deals only with security. It cannot dis- 
cuss economic and social matters except as they 
have an incidental bearing on the question of 
security. The Council will be in continuous ses- 
sion, with no other concern but to protect the 
security of the world. If a dispute between nations 
cannot be settled by any peaceful means and if 
that dispute is so serious as to threaten the peace 
and security of the world, the Council has all the 
power it needs to impose a settlement, to do any- 
thing to prevent war from breaking out. Then, of 
course, if war does break out it may use that same 
power to stop the aggression. 

It may, for example, use any effective method 
to quarantine the aggressor, but if this method 
is not enough, it can use military force to stop 
him. All nations are bound to use their armies, to 
prevent aggression, at the request of the Security 
Council, but in order that the Council may have 
actual forces at its command the document con- 
tains two very interesting provisions: first, that 
all nations may earmark certain contingents, ready 
to be used by the Council to prevent or stop ag- 
gression; and second, that after the general char- 
ter has been ratified by our Senate and the British 
Parliament and any other parliamentary bodies, 
a separate agreement will be negotiated between 
the signatories for setting up these contingents. 

The Council, then, is the executive body of the 
United Nations, and I think it is the most im- 
portant delegation of sovereignty in the document. 

Now let us look at one aspect of the plan that 
doesn’t seem so significant at present but that 
a few years from now may be more significant 
than any other—the development of the world 
organization in the broader fields of economic and 
social affairs, the field of human living. Today 
law and order are the first concern of the nations. 
In this catastrophe civilization has been almost 
destroyed, and the nations of the world cannot 





HIS article is taken from an address de- 
livered by Clark M. Eichelberger at the 
recent meeting of the National Board of 
Managers in Chicago. Mr. Eichelberger, di- 
rector of the Commission To Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, has an _ international 


reputation as an authority on world affairs. 
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restore a normal peacetime 
economy until they know that 
they will have some degree of 
security. 

I look forward to a world in which standards 
can be much higher than they are today if we 
can set inmotion the processes of international 
cooperation. I am not afraid of a world in which all 
children can have a quart of milk a day. I am not 
afraid of a world in which all people will have a 
chance at education. If we can conquer war and 
use the unlimited forces of science for happiness 
rather than for destruction, we can enter upon an 
entirely new epoch in human history. 





What We Can Do 


| gem sets ahead to this time, the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals call for an Economic and Social 
Council that will assist the General Assembly in 
coordinating the economic and social agencies in 
the various nations. Composed of eighteen seats, 
this Council will make no distinction between great 
and small powers; it will have no permanent or 
nonpermanent members. It will be the executive 
body of the Assembly. 

Now as to what we can do to make the Dum- 
barton Oaks agreement work: It is my belief that 
the United. States is the key to its success. For 
reasons that destiny has shaped up at this mo- 
ment, our country is one of the great physical 
and moral factors in the world today. That being 
the case, the world organization will succeed if we 
give it our leadership. It will fail if we do not. 

I cannot think of any body more important in 
the great process of educating the public about 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals than the parents 
and teachers of this country. I cannot think of 
any better place to hold these discussions than the 
schoolhouses of America. Nor can I think of any 
persons who could serve better as local speakers 
to bring home the facts of Dumbarton Oaks than 
the members of the parent-teacher organization. 

Accordingly I plead with parent-teacher mem- 
bers to do everything they can to set these pro- 
posals before the American people. This time, 
through our energies and our prayers, let us form 
a public opinion strong enough to give the United 
States the leadership that its power in the world 
necessitates. If we can do this I believe we shall 
prevent another -war and enter upon an age of 
human happiness whose beauty and prosperity we 
cannot even dream of now. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


e Please explain what apti- 
tude testing is. How 
does it differ from in- 
telligence testing? 


NTELLIGENCE tests are 

designed to give a 
fairly accurate estimate 
of an individual’s general 
intellectual ability. They 
measure abilities tolearn, 
to remember, to detect 
complex similarities and 
differences, to discover 
and understand abstract 
relations, and to reason logically. 

Aptitude tests are designed to measure an in- 
dividual’s capacity for developing certain specific 
abilities. For example, there are tests of mechan- 
ical aptitude, of musical aptitude, of aptitude for 
clerical operations, and of mathematical aptitude. 
An aptitude test is usually used to indicate how 
well a person would be likely to do if he were to 
enter an occupation requiring the capacity being 
tested. A mechanical aptitude test, for instance, 
would be useful in helping a boy to decide whether 
he is likely to succeed in a mechanical trade. 

General intelligence is an important factor in 
some aptitudes. For example, mathematical apti- 
tude requires the ability to see complex relations 
and to reason abstractly. On the other hand, some 
aptitudes—such as musical or mechanical apti- 
tude—seem to be only slightly related to general 
intelligence, 

The term aptitude test is sometimes used loosely, 
as in so-called tests of college aptitude, medical 
aptitude, and legal aptitude. These tests are 
actually combinations of intelligence tests, achieve- 
ment tests based on previous learning, and per- 
haps tests of one or two specific aptitudes. 

ee © e@ 


During the past few months a number of readers 
have sent in questions pertaining to Federal aid for 
education. The remaining space on these pages will 
be devoted to answering three of them.—G. L. M. 


e What is the present situation with respect to Fed- 
eral aid for education? 


jg identical bills, S.637 and H.R.2849, were 
introduced in the Seventy-eighth Congress, au- 
thorizing the appropriation of 300 million dollars 
for aid to public education. 

Two hundred million dollars of this sum would 
be distributed to the various states to meet con- 
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ditions arising out of the 
war emergency—specif- 
ically, to pay teachers’ 
salaries so as to keep 
schools open, to employ 
additional teachers so as 
to relieve overcrowded 
classes, and to adjust 
teachers’ salaries to meet 
the increased cost of liy- 
ing. This money would 
be allocated to the states 
on the basis of the aver- 
age daily attendance in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

The other 100 million dollars would be used 
for the purpose of reducing existing inequalities 
of opportunity in public elementary and secondary 
schools, among the states and within the states, 
The amounts needed would be determined by an 
index of financial need, computed for each state 
on the basis of population between five and seven- 
teen years of age and the estimated income pay- 
ments in that state. 

In each case the amount received by each state 
would be arrived at objectively through a mathe- 
matical formula. Federal officials would have no 
authority to increase or reduce any state’s allot- 
ment. The particular uses of the Federal funds 
within each state would be determined by the state 
educational authorities. The bills specifically pro- 
vide that ‘no department, agency, or officer of the 
United States shall exercise any supervision or 
control over any school or state educational agency 
with respect to which any funds are expended 
pursuant to this Act.” 

After full hearings the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor reported 8.637 favorably, 
and the bill was sent to the floor of the Senate. It 
was called up for action in the fall of 1943, and 
the outlook for passage seemed good. As the de- 
bate drew near to a close, however, an amendment 
was passed, by a vote of 40 to 37, which rendered 
the bill objectionable to its supporters as well as 
its opponents. The bill was therefore sent back 
to the committee. 

In September 1944 the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor again reported S.637—in its 
original, unamended form—for favorable consid- 
eration by the Senate. There the matter stands 
at present. 

Meanwhile efforts have been made to bring 
H.R.2849 to the floor of the House for debate and 
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yote—but without success. The bill remains in the 
hands of the House Committee on Education, 
which so far has not held hearings and is not 
likely to do so during this session of Congress. 

It does not seem likely, therefore, that legisla- 
tion for Federal aid to education will be passed 
by the Seventy-eighth Congress. But a bill will 
be introduced early in the next Congress, and 
efforts to bring it to a vote and secure its passage 
will continue unabated. 

On December 1 the president and executive sec- 
retary of the National Education Association said: 
“The bill is steadily gaining strength in the House 
and has enough support for passage in that body 
if it can be brought to a vote. . . . It may reason- 
ably be expected that if legislation is not passed 
before this Congress adjourns it will be passed by 
the Seventy-ninth Congress early in 1945.” 


e@ Why in your opinion is Federal aid for education 
considered necessary ? 


— for two reasons: First, in our American 
democracy every child should have an oppor- 
tunity for the kind of education that will help him 
to become a self-supporting worker, to be a good 
citizen, and to have a fair chance to exercise his 
right to the pursuit of happiness. He should be 
given this opportunity regardless of where he hap- 
pens to live. This is one of his inalienable rights 
as an American citizen. Moreover, the national 
welfare requires an educated citizenry, both in 
time of peace and in time of war. 

Second, there are very great differences among 
the states in their resources for the support of 
public education. In 1940 the state of New York, 
for example, spent $135 on each pupil enrolled in 
public elementary and secondary schools. But in 
the same year the state of Mississippi spent $25 
per pupil! — 

Does_ this 


neces- 
sarily mean that the 
citizens of Missis- 


sippi are less con- 
cerned with the edu- 
cation of their chil- 
dren than the citizens 
of New York State? 
Not at all. For the 
per capita wealth of 
the citizens of New 
York is many times 
greater than the per 
capita wealth in Mis- 
sissippi. In 1940 the 
average annual in- 
come of persons be- 
tween twenty and sixty-four was $1350 in New 
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York, $375 in Mississippi. So when we consider 
the wealth of the state we find that Mississippi 
actually made a greater effort to support educa- 
tion than did New York. 

No one, I suppose, would claim that an adequate 
educational program can be supported by an an- 
nual expenditure of $25 per pupil. Yet Missis- 
sippi, when it spends this amount, is approaching 
the limits of its taxpaying ability. 

How, then, shall reasonably good educational 
opportunities be provided for the boys and girls 
who live in Mississippi. and in any one of the 
twenty or more states with resources well below 
the national average? 

The answer seems clear. The Federal govern- 
ment alone has power to tax the nation’s wealth. 
The Federal government must use that power in 
order to make a portion of our national wealth 
available to states with limited resources. Only 
through Federal aid to education will all states 
be able to provide even the minimum educational 
opportunities that should be the birthright of all 
American children. 


e@ Do you think it is possible for the Federal gov- 
ernment to give financial aid to education with- 
out exercising control over the local schools? 


ES, if the Federal legislation is so phrased as 

to reserve the control of education to state and 
local agencies. I have already pointed out that 
$.637 and H.R.2849 prohibit any Federal depart- 
ment, agency, or officer from exercising supervi- 
sion or control over “any school or state educa- 
tional agency” and over “the administration, per- 
sonnel, curriculum, instruction, methods of in- 
struction, or materials of instruction.” I do not 
see how language could be more clear. 

To be sure, the Federal government would have 
to control the use of Federal funds to the extent 
of seeing that the money is actually expended by 
the states for public 
elementary and _sec- 
ondary education, and 
not, say, for highways, 
hospitals,or parks. But 
that form of control 
would certainly — not 
be objectionable, and 
there the authority of 
the Federal govern- 
ment would end. With- 
in the broad purposes 
of the act, the state 
and local educational 
officials would deter- 
mine the educational 
uses of Federal funds. 
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Paper Trooping Yields Dividends 


EMERY W. BALDUF 
Chief, School-College Unit, Salvage Division, War Production Board 


fall by the Salvage Division of the War Pro- 

duction Board with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Office of Education, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and the Conservation 
Committee of the Waste Paper Consuming Indus- 
tries, is fast becoming one of the leading joint 
projects of schools and parent-teacher associations 
in thousands of communities throughout the entire 
country. 

Almost two million elementary pupils in pub- 
lic and parochial schools have become Paper 
Troopers—junior members of the War Production 
Board charged with the re- 
sponsibility for _ collecting 
wastepaper. To earn the blue 
and yellow broussard, or arm- 
patch, that marks them as Pa- 
per Troopers, they are re- 
quired to turn in a quota of 
wastepaper set by their school. 
Once they qualify, they be- 
come eligible to earn chevrons 
by making specific quotas well 
above the average. Certificates 
of merit signed by the chair- 
man of the War Production 
3oard are awarded to those 
troopers who make outstand- 
ing records in the wastepaper 
salvage campaign and also to 
the leading schools in commu- 
nities where the schools com- 
pete with one another. 

The contribution to the war effort made by the 
schoolchildren of the nation through their waste- 
paper collections has been pronounced by War 
Production Board officials one of the most out- 
standing of the war. They point out that the chil- 
dren were chiefly responsible for increasing the 
flow of wastepaper to the mills last spring and for 
preventing a serious slump during the summer 
months. They are quick to add, however, that this 
is no time for the pupils to relax their efforts. 

Parents and schoolteachers alike know that the 
psychological injuries suffered by children under 
war conditions are often worse than any physical 
harm and are more difficult to ward off or cure. 
Schoolchildren with fathers or brothers in the 


[= Paper Trooper program, launched this 


© War Production Board 
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services share their mothers’ worries and inner 
tensions. But the child who collects wastepaper 
so that supplies can be shipped to his soldier fa- 
ther or brother overseas, experiences a relief from 
tension because he is doing something positive, 

Then, too, the financial returns from the efforts 
of the Paper Troopers are not to be scorned ag 
something materialistic. Or rather, they cease to 
be materialistic when they are used for all sorts 
of charitable enterprises or for the purchase of 
much-needed school equipment. 

Longfellow School, Minneapolis, reports twelve 
projects paid for out of $1,613.75 received from 
the sale of wastepaper : radios 
for each room, a cyclorama 
for the auditorium stage, a 
baseball backstop, a retaining 
wall and walk and new trees 
for the school grounds, shelves 
for a new book and supply 
room, encyclopedias, an elec- 
tric phonograph, and _ geo- 
graphical globes. 

Many schools use their sal- 
vage receipts to buy war 
bonds, to create scholarship 
funds, or to make contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross, the 
USO, war relief agencies, and 
other worthy enterprises. Since 
the uses to which the money is 
to be put are usually deter- 
mined democratically by the 
entire school personnel, there 
are inherent ig the situation many possibilities for 
character-bui@fing and the inculcation of broadly 
humanitarian ideals. 

Paper Trooper insignia and certificates of merit 
are furnished free of charge to any school. They 
can be ordered through the local salvage commit- 
tee of any community or through the state salvage 
executive secretary. However, because wastepaper 
marketing conditions vary and because it may be 
uneconomical to transport paper to mills when 
there are none near by, schools and parent-teacher 
associations should not launch Paper Trooper cam- 
paigns until state or local salvage officials assure 
them that arrangements have been made for the 
sale and shipment of the paper to dealers or mills. 
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tiled SAYS, 


CO 


What! 


LON W. MORREY 


OBBY looked up at his father 
B and with a proud lift of his 
small chin said very compla- 
cently, “Sure, it hurt a little bit. So 
what? The dentist said it saved a big- 
ger hurt later on.” 

The “So what?” was so reminiscent 
of Bobby’s teen-age brother George that Father 
had difficulty in concealing his amusement, as well 
as his amazement, while he patted his smug six- 
year-old’s plump shoulder. Could this be the child 
who raised such a rumpus every time his mother 
washed his hair? 

Indeed it was. In a simple, frank manner, an 
understanding person—in this case a dentist— 
had put across to Bobby the vitally important idea 
that taking care of small defects now saves big 
hurts and possibly serious illness in the future. 

Bobby’s parents had made the dentist’s job 
easier, too, by their intelligent avoidance of the 
mention of pain. Mothers have been heard to say, 
“Oh, I couldn’t take him to a dentist. He’s so lit- 
tle, I can’t bear to see him hurt.” A parent’s asso- 
ciation of pain, rather than the prevention of pain, 


with a visit to the dentist can be harmful to a 
child. 


Don’t Neglect Baby Teeth 


NTS should realize that baby teeth are just 
as necessary to the child as permanent teeth 
bs to the older person. They should be kept in 
a healthy condition until they are shed naturally 
between the ages of six and twelve. 
Although they are frequently referred to as 
temporary teeth, the effect of these first teeth upon 
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the health and appearance of a child is permanent. 
They are necessary for the proper formation of 
the head and jaw and just as necessary for proper 
digestion of food. They help the child correctly to 
form sounds and letters in pronouncing the many 
words of his increasing vocabulary. 
Unfortunately many parents are unaware that 
these first teeth are also pathfinders for the dental 
equipment that must last a lifetime. Baby teeth 
guide the permanent teeth into their proper places, 
so that the permanent teeth in the lower jaw fit 
perfectly with those in the upper jaw. 





S YOU may have guessed from the title, 
Bobby is a brave lad who isn’t afraid of 

the dentist even when he knows it is going 
to hurt a bit. There is really no reason why 
all little boys can’t be as brave as Bobby—not 
if their parents follow the full set of infor- 
mational equipment offered in this article. 
“To permit a child’s teeth to decay and be lost 
through neglect is really an unforgivable act 
of cruelty,” says the author, a member of 
the staff of the American Dental Association. 
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Like the rest of the body, to be strong and 
healthy, teeth require a well-balanced diet, par- 
ticularly during the first fourteen or fifteen years 
of life, because it is during those years that they 
are built. A good diet is one that contains suf- 
ficient amounts of milk, fruits and vegetables, meat 
or fish, eggs, and whole-grain cereals. Bobby likes 
sweets, but the dentist warned his mother to re- 
strict his intake of refined carbohydrate foods. 
She gives him fruit as often as possible for be- 
tween-meal snacks, instead of candy, cookies, cake, 
or bread and jam. 


Good Habits Begin Early 


D*™ cleansing of a child’s teeth should begin as 
soon as the first one appears. Until Bobby 
was two years old his mother wiped off his tender 
gums and new teeth very gently with a clean cloth 
dipped in boiled water. At that time she started 
to brush his teeth and continued to brush them 
until he was old enough to do it himself. She 
learned the right technique from her dentist and 
at first guided the boy’s hand in the approved 
motions. He had to learn to brush his teeth for 
the same reason that he learned to wash his face 
and hands—for health and appearance. 

In addition to watching her child’s teeth for 
any defects or irregularities, a mother should keep 
an eye on certain childhood habits that may affect 
dental growth. Thumb-sucking, biting of the 
tongue, lips, or cheeks, mouth-breathing, and poor 
posture while sleeping—if long continued—may 
cause the baby teeth or the permanent teeth to 
grow out of position. 

Bobby himself became friends with his dentist 
at a very early -age—two-and-a-half years—when 
all twenty of his deciduous, or baby, set of teeth 
had erupted. So when defective grooves in Bobby’s 
six-year-old molars had to be treated, he trusted 
the dentist who frankly admitted to him that it 
would hurt a little bit but that it would save a big 
hurt later on. 


Dangers of Preschool Neglect 


EGARDLEss of whether or not a child has been 

to the dentist earlier, it is a good idea to 
have his teeth inspected just before he starts at- 
tending school. Both the dentist and the physician 
can make sure that the child is ready, physically 
at least, to face the problem of adjustment to a 
new situation. Another important reason for a 
checkup is that at about six years of age the child 
gets four of his permanent teeth—the first perma- 
nent molars that form the corner posts of the 
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dental arch. Many parents mistake the six-yegy. 
old molars for baby teeth and allow them to be 
lost through decay. The loss of even one of these 
permanent molars will. impair a child’s chewj 
ability and permit other teeth to shift out of their 
proper position. 

To let a child’s teeth decay through ignorance 
and neglect is really an unforgivable act of pap. 
ental cruelty. Good physical health, normal men. 
tal growth, comfort, good looks, and sometimes 
even success in life depend to an unsuspected de. 
gree upon the possession of sound, evenly spaced 
teeth. 

If a child is having difficulty with his schog| 
work, it would be wise for parents and teachers 
to look to his mouth for the cause. A youngster 
cannot be alert and concentrate on his lesson; 
when his body is absorbing poison from diseased 
teeth. Decayed teeth can become so sensitive that 
the child will not chew his food properly. It js 
more comfortable for him to swallow it whole— 
and this is one reason for indigestion in children, 


Trouble in the Teens 


B* THE time a boy or girl reaches the age period 
between his eleventh and thirteenth years, all 
the permanent teeth except the third molars are 
usually in position. It is an established fact that 
children in their teens have more dental decay 
than any other school-age group. Bobby’s brother 
is fourteen—a large, rather awkward fourteen— 
and, as his parents explain, “in a difficult period.” 

Though Bobby’s way of living is still largely di- 
rected by his parents, George is away from home 
most of the day. He becomes annoyed and calls it 
nagging when his mother questions him about 
what he ate for lunch or whether he has brushed 
his teeth. She knows that his breakfast and dinner 
are well-balanced meals, but she suspects that he 
relies on sweets, hot dogs, and soft drinks for his 
lunch. She has been promised by authorities on 
adolescence that George will soon become less re 
sentful of authority. In the meantime she and her 
husband depend on George’s regular and frequent 
visits to the dentist to see his teeth through this 
careless period. 

It takes forbearance and patience to carry ott 
this particular parental obligation, but the time 
will come when children will appreciate their pat- 
ents’ and their school’s endeavors to keep their 
teeth in excellent condition. George and Bobby wil 
soon realize that good teeth are a very real asset 
any age. Good teeth contribute vitally to the piv 
cal, social, and emotional well-being of the child 
and the adult. 
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POETRY 
LANE 


INDIAN APPLES 


Indians who sowed these wild apple trees 

Are gone with wild pigeons and their buffalo, 
Yet still their trees feed stealthy partridges 
And keep wild bees in honey when they blow. 














Tough as old iron, twisted in bitter grain, 

They have learned from briars to run to thorns, 
They hide the whippoorwills when they complain, 
Under them the shy deer casts his horns. 


They knot each twig against the wind like a fist, 
Their sour sap bites mouths that bite their fruits, 
They want no friend or plowshare to assist 

But break the turf themselves with savage roots. 


Only the truant cows they let befriend them 

And cast frost-sweetened apples in their way, 
Knowing the cows will take their seeds and send them 
On to the future in small trees next May. 


They stayed where Red Men dressed for war in paint 
The color of blood and sun faded entire, 
Their little blossoms, delicate and faint, 
Light up the earth with Spring and sweet young fire. 


— ROBERT P. TISTRAM COFFIN 
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THE FOUNTAIN 


See the fountain speehing Paarl 
Over marble boys and gir 

There they sit from dawn till night, 
Holding on with all their might. 
They never have to go to school, 
Always clean, and always cool. 
That would be the place to stay 

If it were summer every day. 

But when winter comes and snow 
Covers them all over so > 

They cannot even see a tree, 

Then I had rather be just me! 


—ANNA H. Haves 


EIGHT 


Whatever can be said for Eight? 

It’s still too young to stay up late; 

It’s elephantine on a trike, 

And small and wobbly on a bike. 

It jeers and yells and makes rude faces, 
Yet wishes to be taken places. 

Its large and grown-up teeth loom in 

A childish face with baby skin. 

A wisdom well beyond its years 

Is still no armor for its tears. 

Oh, Eight warrants ge poe for its pains,— 
Cake and ice cream, and electric trains! 


— VIRGINIA BRASIER 


PORTRAIT 


She always loved the lesser things that others 
Passed unseeing: the unassuming hills 
Humble in shadow of their greater brothers; 
The tiny streams whose small and silvery rills 
Broke in hidden places. Not for her 
The busy highway, but an unused way 
Where hare and fieldmouse scurried through a blur 
Of larkspur ted in a forgotten ow: 
She loved old leaning walls where born time 
it oe my in vain and then gone by. 

ordly elm, arrogant in its prime 
She passed each ing with a cautious eye. 
She said she knew well how it felt to brace 
One’s self against the storm in an unsheltered place. 


— ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 
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CHILDREN CAN HELP THEMSELVES. By Marion Olive 
Lerrigo. New York: Macmillan, 1943. $2.25. 


H= 1s a book to fill a universal need —an introduction 
to parenthood presented in the form of a readable, 
cheerful story. The importance of self-help for the child 
from his earliest years is shown by a most effective meth- 
od—the case history technique. Jack and Marjory, the 
parents in this book, and their two children, David and 
Anne, are seen approaching their problems together, 
struggling with them and solving them and learning in 
the process. 

It is a serious and practical book, however, in spite of 
its engaging humor. No phase of child development is 
neglected, and self-help is presented throughout with all 
its far-reaching implications, not merely for its own 
sake. Probably its greatest value to the individual parent 
lies in the immediate interest it inspires. Many a parent 
who never reads the conventional type of child-rearing 
manual will read this book, delight in it, and profit 
greatly by it. 

There is small need to add that the child of such par- 
ents will profit also. The need for an understanding of 
child care that will go far beyond ordinary physical 
requirements is still acute. Books like Children Can Help 
Themselves should go a long way toward satisfying that 
need. 


Dr. Lerrigo is exceedingly well qualified to discuss the 
subject of child development. She was the first person to 
study for a doctorate in health education at Columbia 
University. She has written nine other books—textbooks 
and guides for teachers. Her understanding of both the 
physical and the emotional health of children is out- 
standing. 


THE FAITH AND FIRE WITHIN Us: AN AMERICAN CREDO. 
By Elizabeth Jackson. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1944. $2.00. 


.LZABETH JACKSON calls her book “‘a profession of faith 

in America and American ideas.”’ It is all of that. It 
puts into words the new spirit of affirmation and confi- 
dence that many Americans feel today. The war, though 
cruel beyond the bounds of all imagined cruelty, is doing 
away with bafflement and denial. It is forcing people to 
look within themselves and make up their minds about 
what they believe. And as a result old faiths are being 
rediscovered, old ideals reinterpreted. 


‘*We are our fathers’ sons,’ writes Miss Jackson. ‘‘We 
have inherited our fathers’ faith. We have . . . been 
brought up on the right words’—words like liberty, 
justice, free education, and the nobility of work. She 
reminds us that our heritage has been sent down to us, 
century after century, in the language of the English- 
speaking peoples—of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, the 
King James version of the Bible, all the English poets we 
used to read at school, and our own Emerson, Whitman, 
Sandburg, and the rest. Because poetry is in itself a 
compact record of man’s beliefs, we can learn again from 
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these men what we have often of late forgotten: that 
Americans believe in the goodness of men, in courage, in 
the benefits of education, in the right to be angry at eyj] 
and injustice, in peace, and in a God. We may not 
always act in accordance with our beliefs, but they are 
still the mainsprings of our common life. 


Parent-teacher members will draw particular pleasure 
from The Faith and Fire Within Us because their organi- 
zation has worked for half a century to the end that the 
nation’s children may truly live out the American credo, 
They and all others interested in building a better 
future owe it to themselves and their children to read 
this deeply and sincerely moving book. 


ScHOOL’s Out. By Clara Lambert and Others. 
York: Harper, 1944. $2.50. 


New 


OE OF the most modern of all institutions, the play 
school, comes in for its share of careful attention in 
this book written for all who are interested in recreation 
and its relation to the child’s development. Its author, 
Clara Lambert, has been assisted in its production by 
several staff members of the Play School Association, and 
every page carries the authority of experience. 


One important feature of School’s Out is its emphasis 
on the importance for the individual parent of under- 
standing how vital is the child’s n of constructive 
recreation. Many parents have no clear idea of the 
connection between a child’s behavior and the recreation 
provided for him. 


ProsB.ems engendered by the war and wartime neglect 
are highlighted and sane solutions proposed. There are 
clear directions, for example, on how to set up a play 
center in the community; there are definite plans for 
programs covering Saturdays, summer vacations, and 
after-school hours. There are manifold suggestions of 
things that children like to do, and no less explicit 
information on selecting and obtaining the necessary 
equipment. 

The constructive aspect of recreation is stressed 
throughout. Such activities as modeling, painting, draw- 
ing, and working in wood are given much attention. Yet 
there is no neglect of the child’s need of large-muscle 
activities and noise-making play. Group interest in 
games, as well as in the arts, is as an important 
auxiliary guide to the growth of democratic attitudes. 


Burt what makes the book really outstanding is the fact 
that it is more than a routine manual of wholesome 
recreation. Having been written by workers with actual 
experience, it provides are only for routine activities 
but for emergencies; and this is indeed unusual. Another 
extra-special feature is the help it affords in choosing a 
play group leader—a matter of vital importance if the 
program is to be effective. 

School’s Out is attractively and comprehensively illus- 
trated with photographs and line drawings. It isa 
— for the bookshelf of every parent-teacher 
member. 
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A Letter from the Rattle Front 


Not LONG AGO the National Congress received a letter from an officer of the 
United States Army, stationed somewhere in Italy. Because we think every 
P.T.A. member would like to read that letter, it is reprinted here in full, just as 
it came to Mrs. Hastings. More clearly than we ever could, it shows what the 
men who are fighting for freedom think about the women they left behind. 


The writer, Lieutenant Colonel L. M. G. Dangremond of Chicago, Illinois, 
took part in the invasion of Africa and is at present an aviation engineer attached 
to the air corps. For two years Mrs. Dangremond has had the entire responsibility 
of their home and their three children, one of whom is now an aviation cadet. 
Yet this busy homemaker has found time to participate actively in P.T.A. work. 


In their spare moments since Father went away, this American family has 
carried on a home-remodeling project that they started three years ago, when 
Colonel Dangremond himself drew up the plans room by room. 

Reading between the lines of this letter, no one can help realizing anew what a 
powerful force for all that is good in our life is a happy, closely knit family —even 
when circumstances must keep some of its members apart. 














Mrs. William A. Hastings, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
600 South Michigan Boulevard 

Chicago 5, Illinois 


Dear Mrs. Hastings: 


November 10, 1944 


I have received a letter from my wife, and in it is included a membership card stating 
that I am a member of the Clissold P.T.A. in Chicago for the year 1944-45. I have been sitting here 


staring at it, thinking of the things that it stands for. 


Now you don’t know me from a load of hay and will perhaps wonder why I am writing you 
thus. It is just this. There are some ten or twelve million men and women in the service of the United 
States. People fall all over themselves trying to do something for them. Better than 90 per cent of the 
men have a wife or sweetheart, a mother, a sister or sisters, and even daughters waiting for them to 
return. Some of the women personnel in the services may have men folks waiting for them too, but I’m 

- not concerned about the men folks. I’m concerned about the women whose husbands have been called 
into the service leaving them alone, perhaps with one or more youngsters to take care of. In some cases 
it has meant that the wife has had to go to work to support herself and her family, breaking up the 
home and living with her family or her husband’s relatives who could watch the children while she is 


away at work. 


In the Army we have a decoration called the Legion of Merit. It's the fourth highest 
decoration that Uncle Sam hands out, I believe. This is given to an individual who performs some 
outstanding task that is done over and above the ordinary call of duty or that contributes some knowledge 
or information which helps in the war effort. I propose that a movement be started in the schools to 
give a similar decoration to the many mothers whose husbands have been called into the service and 
are carrying on with the welfare of their children, even trying to raise the standards of home life. 

This means that they, the mothers, are sticking close to home, not seeking entertainment with other 


men or in any other way jeopardizing the children’s home life. 


I have read stories of mothers leaving their youngsters at home all day, while they go out. 
Unfortunately some of the stories are not about women who work but about women who, dissatistied 
with looking at the four walls day after day, have gone out and tried to find a little fun or diversion. I 
have no quarrel with them for doing it, but I do believe that the woman who doesn’t do it and does try 
to improve the conditions of home life for her family, putting aside all thoughts of herself, should be 


recognized. 


Perhaps your organization isn’t the proper one to appeal to, but if you would write an 
article in your National Magazine calling attention to this outstanding job that the wife is doing, maybe 
someone more gifted than I am could work out a scheme to give a Legion of Faithfulness badge to 


the war wife who tends to her knitting. 


Sincerely yours, 


L. M. G. Dangremond, 
Lieutenant Colonel, C. E. 
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Mental Hygiene in the Postwar World 


JOSEPH MILLER 


National Chairman, Committee on Mental Hygiene 


will be eligible for discharge when the times 

permit. Integrating them once more into non- 
military pursuits will be a tremendous task. More- 
over, in addition to these and to the individual 
civilian cases of emotional maladjustment result- 
ing from the strains and insecurities of wartime 
living, there will be casualties among large groups 
of young people who have left school prematurely 
in order to take advantage of wartime wage 
scales. They will have grown accustomed to in- 
flated earnings and may find themselves greatly 
handicapped by normal competition with workers 
who are better trained and better educated. Many 
will be unprepared to meet the rapid changes of 
postwar days and will become maladjusted. 

The armed forces’ high percentage of rejections 
for reasons of emotional and mental instability, 
together with the number of breakdowns among 
the civilian population, have shown us that our 
present provisions in the field of mental hygiene 
are completely inadequate. 

True, this is not the first time in our national 
life that we have faced emergencies which tried 
men’s souls. This nation, born in 1776, has been 
involved in seven major wars. Of the one hundred 
and sixty-eight years of our existence, twenty- 
eight have been war years; that is to say, there 
has been a war on the average of every twenty- 
four years. Hence not a single generation of 
Americans has ever lived without the experience 
of war. It is well for us to remember that the 
problems we are facing are by no means new. 
Rather, by reason of the increasing complexity of 
our civilization and the greater involvement of all 
the civilian population in modern warfare, they 
grow in intricacy and in magnitude. 

Some of these problems concern the family con- 
stellation, which is always of great importance to 
the feelings of security and the general adjust- 
ment of all its members. One or more members 
may be temporarily or permanently missing. One 
or two members may be temporarily or perma- 
nently disabled. Elderly couples who had thought 
they were finished with the business of raising a 
family may now have a widowed daughter or 
daughter-in-law with young children as more or 
less permanent members of their household. 


VIFTEEN MILLION servicemen and -women 
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In some households the returned father may fing 
it difficult to find the kind of permanent employ. 
ment that is suited to his abilities, his changed 
point of view, and his age. Mothers returning ty 
their families after several years of employment 
will find that their children have become strangers 
and that it is difficult to exchange the freedom and 
excitement of work in a busy plant for the mo. 
notony and loneliness of household tasks. Families 
grown accustomed to large incomes will have ty 
become adjusted to normal postwar earnings, and 
this change, too, may not be easy. 


Social Change a Social Must 


Digi and adults will need help in solving 
the problems arising from these many 
changes. It will be the business of all organiza- 
tions concerned with human affairs (and this is 
especially true of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers) to advocate the use of all avail- 
able resources—private, local, state, and Federal 
—to promote a study of the processes of normal 
adjustment and the utilization of such knowledge 
as we now have in largely expanded and numeri- 
cally increased guidance centers for children and 
adults. One of the most important lessons the 
British have learned in this war is that large nun- 
bers of mental defectives and neurotics who are 
troublesome public and family burdens can be 
salvaged for useful work and relative happiness 
by intelligent placement in jobs and surroun¢- 
ings well suited to their individual capacities and 
temperaments. 

Boys and girls who have been in dead-end jobs 
or who have worked in occupations in which they 
cannot successfully compete when manpower is 
plentiful must find their ways anew. Given ade 





N idea is a program of action. The 194 
Wartime Conference brought forth in 
profusion ideas worthy of record in the Find- 
ings of the Conference. That the programs of 
action planned by local units may have stim- 
ulation and guidance, these ideas are inter 
preted in the series of articles here presented. 
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quate counseling and intelligent psychological 
services, the lost motion and frustration of the 
trial-and-error method can be avoided. An agency 
designed to provide educational and vocational 
guidance on the basis of a thorough scientific 
study of interests and aptitudes should be incor- 
porated in every public school system. 


Toward Better Guidance Programs 


LWAYS the most important aspect of the men- 
tal hygiene program, the educational and 
clinical facilities wherewith to cope with the ad- 
justment of parents and teachers will be of out- 
standing value. Most of the maladjustments of 
children are a direct reaction to the repressed 
problems or twisted attitudes of the adults with 
whom they are in close contact. As soon as the 
adult problem is solved the child’s reactions be- 
come normal automatically. 

For this reason it would be a good project for 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
encourage the introduction of mental hygiene 
courses aS major requirements in all teachers’ 
colleges and urge that graduation requirements 
include some reference to personality adjust- 
ment. Similarly, civil service examinations for 
teachers should include some test of personality 
adjustment or a personal interview with a trained 
mental hygienist. 

School systems, at least those in larger cities, 
might well employ clinical psychologists or psy- 
chiatrists as consultants in personal problems for 
the teaching staffs and possibly even for the par- 
ents of the pupils. Children now and after the 
war need more than ever sturdy, mature adults 
on whom to rely for guidance. They need adults 
who know better than to alienate them and who 
will help them find their way in the maze of 
present-day living. 

A change in our point of view after the war 
should not be left to chance. Every agency affect- 
ing public opinion should be urged to adopt a pro- 
gram by which an emotional letdown can be 
avoided and returning soldiers helped to adopt 
the psychology of peace to replace their wartime 
preoccupations. Young men and women need aid 
from their communities, by every resource of the 
moving picture industry, the newspapers, and the 





radio, to discover that an adventurous and satis- 
fying life can be led within the bounds of organ- 
ized society, in constructive rather than destruc- 
tive pursuits. Soldiers who have been trained to 
kill by the most effective educational methods will 
have to be retrained to build and foster life. 


Wanted: An Antidote to Confusion 


I Nowwwna gs: counseling machinery will be 
needed to bring about necessary readjust- 
ments where marriage relationships have pro- 
duced confusion and distress. Young couples who 
have barely known each other will suddenly find 
themselves involved in a lifelong partnership. The 
girl had married a dashing uniformed hero whom 
she had met but a few days before. He had hardly 
seen her in any role other than that of an enchant- 
ing dancing partner. Released from military serv- 
ice, the young hero is once more just.a bewildered 
boy trying to find his way back into the life he 
left as a youngster. He was a schoolboy then; now 
all of a sudden he is called upon to be a wage 
earner and a responsible citizen. And the girl 
wife appears not in party attire but in a bungalow 
apron, her chief concern no longer her own good 
looks but Junior’s bath and bottle. She too is 
strained. 

There will be other marital problems—those of 
people who have grown apart, of people who have 
never been happy together and have found the 
enforced separation so great a relief that return- 
ing to the old relationship and reopening old 
wounds will become unbearable. These people and 
their children will all need help in living in the 
sort of world that the confusion of their elders has 
created for them. 

The problems resulting from this war and the 
consequent upheavals in every phase of living will 
call for ingenuity and skill on the part of all ex- 
perts in mental health as well as of all other per- 
sons or groups of persons who are aware of the 
needs and willing to help to fill them. A nation and 
a world are only as sound as the individuals of 
whom they are composed. Only by seeing to it that 
individual health, physical and mental, is brought 
about and maintained can we really work for that 
better world in which we fondly hope our children 
may be privileged to live. 
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THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE 
ARTICLE COUNSELING WITH OUR 
CHILDREN. SEE PAGE 4. 








Outstanding Points 


I. Children in trouble need counseling. When a child 
comes up against a situation that is too much for him he 
needs a chance to talk it out with a sympathetic adult. 


II. Children need counseling when they face new situa- 
tions. Sometimes it is possible to anticipate and avoid 
unpleasant situations by talking things out beforehand. 


III. Danger, too, calls for counseling. It isn’t always 
possible to talk things over with a child before he does 
something wrong. While the child is small, action truly 
speaks louder than words. 


IV. Sometimes it happens that what the mother senses 
as danger is not dangerous at all from the child’s point of 
view. When parents and child get their ideas through to 
each other in full and frank discussion, new understand- 
ings emerge that are more comfortable and more accept- 
able to both generations. 


V. Children will talk when they need to. But there 
are times, as children grow up and become individuals in 
their own right, when it isn’t wise to press them to talk. 
Wise parents respect these signals of wholesome growth 
and await more suitable moments for counseling with 
their youngsters. 


VI. Counseling with a child means talking things over 
with him. It necessitates giving first concern and atten- 
tion to the child and only secondary interest to the ex- 
ternal aspects of the situation. 


VII. The advantages of eco, Soar over together 
are many and important. It can bring both the child’s 
and the parent’s knowledge and expertness into the mak- 
ing of a decision or the understanding of a situation. 


VIII. We all need experience in creative problem-solv- 
ing. Some problems can’t be solved right now, but all of 
them are easier to tackle when we face them frankly and 
logether. 

1X. Counseling with children means primarily a read- 
iness to talk things out with each other. In practical 
problems involving joint decisions, the family council 
may be an effective device. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Give some examples in which you as a parent have 
learned to look at a problem differently after talking it 
over with a child. 

2. What are some of the reasons why parents and 
children do not talk over their problems together more 
often? 

3. What can parents do to make it easier for a child to 
talk over problems with th2m, get his ideas through to 
them? 

4. How soon do you think a child can learn from 
actual experience that “two heads are better than one’’? 


5. Give some examples to show that parents can still 
be good advisers for their children even though they are 
not college graduates. 
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6. Jealousy, fear, and antagonism make discussion dif- 
ficult. What causes them to appear in the parent-child 
relationship? How can they be avoided? 


7. Can children who live in a family where one parent’s 
word is law know what true democracy is? 


8. Mrs. G. has always silenced arguments with her 
adolescent son by saying ‘‘“Now Mother has decided and 
that settles it.”” Do you think that is a fair and reason- 
able method of solving problems? Why or why not? 


9. In the Jones family there are four children, aged six, 
eight, eleven, and sixteen. They are always quarreling 
about the radio—who is to decide on the program and 
who is to tune in. Suggest a way in which they might 
plan together so all of them will be happy. 


10. How can the members of a family get along with 
one another when they all hold different points of view 
toward many problems? 


11. Mary is twelve. Dish-washing and dusting are al- 
ways her household chores. She heartily dislikes them 
and does them unhappily and unwillingly. How could 
you change her attitude? 


12. One mother complains that her children have so 
many extracurricular school activities that they have no 
time for the work of the home. Is there anything parents 
can do about this situation? 


13. What is the relation between the sharing of work 
experiences by parents and children and the sharing of 
confidences? 
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Life at the Preschool Level 





THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE 
ARTICLE IS OBEDIENCE WHAT 
WE WANT? SEE PAGE 17. 
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Outstanding Points 


I. The ability to be obedient when obedience is neces- 
sary is essential to getting along in the world. 

Il. Democracies, however, do not want blind, unques- 
tioning obedience to just any leader who may be able to 
impose his will upon a submissive follower. 

III. In a democracy we need obedience based on self- 
discipline, self-control, and self-direction. True freedom 
is obedience to self-formulated rules or laws; this is so 
both for the individual and for the group. 


IV. The foundations for this kind of obedience are 
Jaid in the preschool years. The young child must obey 
adults in situations involving possible danger to himself 
or others, routine health habits, and important considera- 
tions of the rights of others. Beyond the limitations set 
by these, he should have freedom of activity, freedom to 
make simple choices, freedom to explore and experiment. 

V. In setting certain standards of behavior in regard 
to which they demand obedience, adults should be careful 
to find out what it is reasonable to expect of a child at 
different age levels. 

VI. No child should ever be threatened with loss of 
affection as a punishment for disobedience. He has to 
realize that certain kinds of behavior are unacceptable 
and that he may be punished for such behavior, but he 
should never feel that he himself is rejected by the adults 
on whom he depends for his sense of security. 

VII. The child also learns important lessons in self- 
discipline through the experiences he has in free situa- 
tions; in these he frequently encounters the discipline 
of “things.”’ 

VIII. Adjusting to group play under wise guidance is 
another important kind of experience through which 
young children learn both obedience and self-discipline. 

IX. Control from outside (which is the way the child 
first comes to know discipline and obedience) must even- 
tually become control from within the child himself. He 
must progress from the complete submissiveness of in- 
fancy to greater and greater freedom as he is able to take 
ever-increasing responsibility for his own behavior. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Give several illustrations of situations in which 
obedience has been necessary for you yourself during 
recent weeks. 


2. What are the dangers of blind, unquestioning obe- 
dience as seen in the life of an individual? In the life of 
a nation? 


_8. Explain what is meant when we say that only a self- 
disciplined individual is competent for freedom. Give 
some examples of the way in which persons lacking in 


self-control get into difficulties when they are given 
much freedom. 


4. What are some of the things that should be required 
of a two-year-old? That should be forbidden a two-year- 
old? What are some of the activities in which he can be 
quite free to do just as he wants to do? Discuss these 
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same three questions in regard to three-, four-, and 
five-year-olds. 


5. Why should a child not be expected to do every- 
thing his mother, father, grandma, aunt, or nurse tells 
him to do? 

6. Discuss several types of behavior that it is reason- 
able to expect of a three- or four-year-old child. Discuss 
some standards of behavior often set by parents that it is 
unreasonable to expect of a child so young. Explain why 
they are unreasonable. 


7. Why is it important to be consistent in what we 
require of a child? What is likely to happen if a father 
and mother do not agree on what to expect of their child? 


8. Why is it bad to say to a child “I won’t love you if 
you do that’’? 


9. Describe a half-dozen play situations in which a 
young child can learn important lessons from his experi- 
ences with playthings, even when he is playing by him- 
self. Describe a half-dozen situations in which a young 
child learns important lessons in obedience or self- - 
discipline from playing with children of his own age. 


10. Can you describe the gradual process by which a 
child’s obedience to outside authority is gradually trans- 
formed to control from within himself? filustrate by the 
case of a child you know, showing through specific illus- 
trations how he gradually sets the standards for his own 
behavior and makes himself live up to them. 
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A Children’s Arts and Crafts Shop 


Rutland, Vermont, a community of about 17,000, 
provides a municipal swimming pool and play- 
grounds for summer recreation and a large skat- 
ing rink for recreation in the winter. Many dif- 
ferent organizations sponsor other activities dur- 
ing the year. 

In the summer of 1943 I visited a playground 
in a nearby community and saw, in successful 
operation, an arts and crafts shop for children. I 
was greatly interested in this project and con- 
ceived the idea that this might furnish a great 
opportunity for Rutland’s seven parent-teacher 
associations. 

The Abraham Lincoln Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, which has nearly two hundred members, has 
always donated $50 each year to some project 
worthy of parent-teacher interest. When the plan 
for an arts and crafts shop for Rutland’s children 
was brought before this association, it voted to use 
this year’s $50 as a nucleus for a fund to operate 
a shop during the summer. 

Plans were submitted to the mayor and the 
board of aldermen covering the method of operat- 
ing and financing the shop, needed personnel, and 
the kinds of articles to be made. The city was 
asked to provide a place for the shop and money 
to pay the personnel. The P.T.A. agreed to raise 
$500 for tools and materials. 

Every parent-teacher association in the city 
was asked to cooperate in raising the funds. About 
twenty other organizations gave donations. A com- 
munity ball and a magic show were held, and $538 
was raised. The city then contributed an addi- 
tional $300. 

The shop was in operation for eight weeks dur- 
ing the summer of 1944. Any child over six was 
welcome. Children came at any time that was con- 
venient for them during the hours in which the 
shop was open. Various crafts were taught, and 
the children themselves selected the articles they 
wished to construct. The cost to each child was 
very little—the price of the materials plus a few 
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cents to help finance the shop. A special fund was 
provided for children who could not afford to pay 
even this small amount. Several children paid for 
their projects by helping in the shop. 

Articles were made of various materials—wood, 
felt, plastic, leather, and so on. They included 
doorstops, lawn figures, book ends, bookshelves, 
hobbyhorses, children’s hall trees, shoe racks, 
breadboards, wood and plastic jewelry, tea tiles, 
felt pocketbooks, belts and suspenders, picture 
frames, stuffed toys, and leather work. 

The attendance ranged from 20 to 90 a session, 
with two sessions a day. The total registration 
was 560. The children ranged in age from six to 
sixteen years. Complete records were kept of each 
child’s attendance and of the work he had com- 
pleted, including the cost to him. The total num- 
ber of articles made was 1,400. 

During the last week the shop was in operation, 
an exhibit of the children’s work was held, and 
more than 500 articles were displayed. Many chil- 
dren also displayed their work at the Rutland 
Fair, winning from twenty cents to three dollars 
and a half in premium money. Many girls are now 
earning spending money by making and selling 
articles they learned to make at the shop. One boy 
has begun to plan his own shop. 

Sixty children were registered as visitors from 
other towns. Several of them went home so en- 
thusiastic about the project that definite requests 
for information and help in starting similar shops 
soon came from parent-teacher groups in these 
towns. No day passed without the appearance of 
several visitors in the shop. 

The children of Rutland are so enthusiastic 
about this new project we hope to operate it as a 
year-round project in the not-too-distant future. 

—Roma W., JUDKINS 


Joint Committee on Legislation 


For some years Kansas has been actively inter- 
ested in state and Federal legislation affecting chil- 
dren. This year, at the suggestion of a state vice- 
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president, a committee of three lay P.T.A. mem- 
bers was appointed to meet with three members 
from the Kansas State Teachers’ Association to 
discuss legislation problems of mutual interest. 

In July this committee of six members met at 
Wichita. They drafted the following letter which 
was sent to P.T.A. local and council presidents, 
county and city superintendents of schools, and 
presidents of teachers’ associations: 


One of the most important issues before the people of 
Kansas is the selection of a state superintendent of public 
instruction. The leadership of the state department of 
education is very important, and the present hit-or-miss 
method requires the individual voter to study this issue 
if satisfactory results are to be secured. 

In the immediate future Kansas should change the 
method of selecting a leader for its schools. What would 
happen to the University of Kansas and various other 
educational institutions throughout the state were the 
heads of those institutions selected by the vote? The 
leadership in the state department of education is of 
greater consequence to the children in our schools than 
the leadership in any state school. 

Another issue of immediate importance is financing 
education in Kansas. Owing to war conditions, many 
communities find it impossible to finance their schools 
under the regular levy. Perhaps there is a solution for 
this condition if the state legislature will allot to the 
schools a part of the various indirect taxes (collected in 
such large amounts because of this same wartime con- 
dition) now accumulating in the state treasury. 

There are other vital current issues pertaining to 
Kansas education which are being very constructively 
considered by the legislative council. It is the purpose 
of this committee to further the study of all these issues 
by parent-teacher groups and teachers’ associations, 
civic bodies, clubs, and other organizations, with mem- 
bers of the legislature in your community, to the end 
that Kansas may be able to act when the next legislature 
meets in January. 

This committee recommends that P.T A. councils and 
units assume the responsibility for organizing a com- 
munity committee composed of all education chairmen 
from all community organizations to study, discuss, and 
act upon these current issues. 

A packet of study and program material may be 
secured by writing the Kansas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (address given) or the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association (address given). 


The letter was signed: “Joint Committee from 
the Kansas Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the Kansas State Teachers’ Association on the 
Study of Current Issues in Kansas Education.” 

Many letters have been received at the office of 
the Kansas Congress requesting the study and 
program material. And, too, many requests have 
come from superintendents and others for mate- 
rial on how to organize. This shows that our people 
are interested and want more information. 

To be a standard P.T.A. this year, each unit 
must have had a program on legislation before 
January 1945. 


—LucY MCCAMANT 
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Dimes and Dollars 


To Fight Disease 


HE annual fund-raising appeal of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 


January 14-31, 1945, brings to the minds of 
parents and teachers a question close to their 
hearts: Is our country prepared to handle out- 
breaks of infantile paralysis, giving skilled care to 
the afflicted and adequate protection to the well? 

Half of all the money contributed each year to 
the National Foundation remains in the counties 
where it was raised, to pay for the care of infan- 
tile paralysis patients. But many of us who reg- 
ularly give our dimes and dollars to this cause 
wonder what would happen if an epidemic of in- 
fantile paralysis should suddenly strike in our own 
communities. The first step in preparing for such 
an emergency is to see that there are hospital beds, 
skilled doctors, nurses, physical therapists, and all 
necessary supplies. 

The National Foundation, through its chapters 
in nearly all the 3,070 counties of the nation, 
makes funds available to provide adequate med- 
ical, nursing, and hospital care for every infantile 
paralysis victim, regardless of age, race, or creed. 
But when an epidemic breaks out there still may 
not be enough trained professional and technical 
men and women to carry on the program of long, 
painstaking care necessary to assure the best ulti- 
mate recovery of every patient. 

We all know about the scarcity of doctors and 
nurses nowadays, owing to the demands of the 
armed forces, but there is also another personnel 
shortage—one that is of tremendous importance 
in the care of infantile paralysis patients—the 
shortage of physical therapists. About 1,000 out 
of the 2,500 of these trained workers in the United 
States have gone into military service. 

Especially since the acceptance and widespread 
use of the hot-pack, muscle-reeducation method 
based on the work of Sister Elizabeth Kenny, the 
shortage of properly trained and qualified physical 
therapists, who work under the direction of a 
physician, has been keenly felt. One therapist can 
treat adequately about fifteen patients at a time. 
Last year more than 18,000 patients needed such 
care. Every one of the available technicians could 
have been used exclusively for treating new vic- 
tims of infantile paralysis, yet there are many 
other diseases that also require their services. 
The only solution to this serious problem is to 
train more workers in this field. 

The Foundation has allotted more than $163,- 
500 of your dimes and dollars during the past 

(Continued on page 40) 
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N answer to the repeated requests of parents, 
| P.T.A. motion picture chairmen, and theater 

managers who arrange special programs for chil- 
dren we present the following check list of 1944 films 
suitable for children from eight to fourteen. All of 
them have been reviewed in this department. Be- 
cause our rating scale, however, is necessarily broad 
and general, we suggest that you confirm your tenta- 
tive choices by consulting the actual reviews in the 
1944 issues of the Magazine. 


Andy Hardy’s Blonde Trouble. January. Good. 
Around the World. June. Good. 
Atlantie City. October. Fair. 
Bathing Beauty. September. Entertaining. 
Broadway Rhythm. March. Fair. 
Buffalo Bill. May. Good. 
Cover Girl. June. Entertaining. 
Destination Tokyo. February. Good but tense. 
Four Jills in a Jeep. May. Good. 
Going My Way? May. Excellent. 
Goin’ to Town. November. Fair. 
Gypsy Wildcat. October. Excellent. 
Hail the Conquering Hero. September. Excellent. 
Heavenly Days. September. Good. 
Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout. March. Good. 
Henry Aldrich’s Little Secret. September. Amusing. 
Her Primitive Man. June. Amusing. 
His Butler’s Sister. January. Entertaining. 
lrish Eyes Are Smiling. December. Delightful. 
The Iron Major. January. Good. 
Kismet. October. Excellent. 
Knickerbocker Holiday. April. Yes. 
Lost Angel. January. Excellent. 
Moonlight in Vermont. March. Good. 
My Pal, Wolf. November. Good. 
The Navy Way. April. Good. 
Once upon a Time. June. Good. 
Pin-Up Girl. June. Good. 
Practically Yours. November. Excellent. 
The Princess and the Pirate. December. Excellent. 
Rationing. March. Good. 
Sailors All. February. Excellent. 
San Diego, I Love You. November. Amusing. 
See Here, Private Hargrove. April. Amusing. 
Shine On, Harvest Moon. May. Entertaining. 
Show Business. June. Entertaining. 
The Song of Bernadette. February. Outstanding. 
So’s Your Uncle. February. Amusing. 
The Sullivans. April. Good. 
Sweet and Lowdown. November. Entertaining. 
Tarzan’s Desert Mystery. February. Good. 
Tomorrow the World. November. Outstanding. 
Tunisian Victory. May. Outstanding. 
Two Sisters and a Sailor. June. Excellent. 
Up in Arms. April. Amusing. 
Week-End Pass. March. Amusing. 
Wilson. October. Outstanding. 
—RutTH B. HEDGES 





PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 


° 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Brazil— Republic. Direction, Joseph Santley. Amusing comedy 
—both musical and romantic—with colorful South American 
settings and costumes and a good cast. The Latin-American 
dancing and as are very entertaining, and the music of 
Tito Guizar is delightful. A young author goes to Rio de Janeiro 
to get local color for her next book and there meets and falls in 
love with a celebrated composer who is posing as a guide. 
Cast: Tito Guizar, Virginia Bruce, Robert Livingston, Edward 
Everett Horton. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 


Meet Me in St. Louis— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Arthur Freed. St. Louis in 1903. Songs and dances of the period, 
an excellent cast, able direction, and lively action make this an 
appeals. picture. Although not dramatic in plot, the picture 
abounds in humor, pathos, and human interest. The sto 
concerns a typical American family—father, mother, grand- 
father, and five children. Cast: Judy Garland, Margaret 
O’Brien, Mary Astor, Lucille Bremer. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Excellent - Excellent 








The Town Went Wild—Producer’s Releasing Corporation. 
Direction, Ralph Murphy. Neighborhood disagreements in a 
small town and the announcement by a town official of babies 
interchanged at birth—an announcement that comes to the 
parents when the children have reached adolescence —form the 
arresting plot of this amusing satirical farce-comedy. Acting 
and production are good, and the story development is inter- 
esting. Cast: Freddie Bartholomew, James Lydon, Edward 
Everett Horton, Tom Tully. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Bowery to Broadway — Universal. Direction, Charles Lamont. 
Above-average musical, with a story that in itself is plausible 
and holds interest. The musical numbers are well done. The 
stage settings are lovely, and there are a few amusing specialty 
acts. The story, spanning some twenty years, is built around 
two rivals who start in business in a Bowery night club and end 
up as partner-producers of top-flight musicals on Broadway. 
Cast: Maria Montez, Susanna Foster, Jack Oakie, Turhan Bey. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Possibly 


Girl Rush— RKO. Direction, Gordon Douglas. As a laugh- 
provoking comedy, a picture with no problem to solve, this will 
probably appeal to those who enjoy slapstick humor. The few 
songs sung by Frances Langford are its highlight. San Francisco 
in the Gold Rush days gives reason for the elaborate costuming. 





Cast: Wally Brown, Alan Carney, Frances Langford, Vera ~ 


Vague. 
Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair If interested 
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Ministry of Fear—Paramount. Direction, Fritz Lang. En- 
grossing psychological story with wartime England as the set- 
ting and an insidious Nazi spy ring as the motivation. The intri- 
cate plot is well developed, the cast is good, and the very Eng- 
lish scenes—the garden fete, the crowded subway during an 
air raid, and the scene in a bomb shelter—are most interesting. 
Cast: Ray Milland, Marjorie Reynolds, Carl Esmond. 


Adults 14-18 
Good Good 


Murder in the Blue Room—Universal. Direction, Leslie 
Goodwins. A murder mystery that turns out to be almost a 
musical comedy and, while neither logical nor convincing, man- 

to be inanely amusing. Action centers around an old house, 
deserted and rumored to be haunted because of a murder com- 
mitted there. Now reopened after twenty years, it still bodes ill 
to its inmates. Cast: Anne Gwynne, Grace McDonald, Betty 
Kean, June Preisser. 


8-14 
No 














Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No objection No 
One Body Too Many— Paramount. Direction, Frank 


McDonald. Amusing farce-comedy, based on the will of an 
eccentric millionaire, that leads to family misunderstanding and 
several murders. It has a good cast, well-written script, and 
skillful direction. Cast: Jack Haley, Jean Parker, Bela Lugosi, 
Blanche Yurka. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining No 
Something for the Boys—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 


Lewis Seiler. Entertaining musical comedy filmed in Techni- 
color, with a slight plot but with lovely settings, lively music, 
and an appealing romance which is, however, of secondary 
interest. Three cousins inherit a dilapidated Southern mansion 
and decide to turn it into a hotel for wives of the servicemen in 


a near-by camp. Cast: Carmen Miranda, Michael O’Shea, 
Vivian Blaine, Phil Silvers. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair 


If interested 





Target for Today—U.S. Army. Direction, Lieut. Colonel 
William Keighley. An intensely interesting documentary film 
that has all the thrills and suspense of fiction. Produced by 
the Eighth Air Force Photographic Units in England, it was 
originally intended for the visual instruction of the U.S. Air 
Forces. it shows in minute detail the painstaking care that goes 
into every phase of a bombing mission. 
Adults 14-18 
Excellent Excellent 


8-14 


Tense 





The Thin Man Goes Home— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Di- 
rection, Richard Thorpe. An especially entertaining comedy, 
smooth and sophisticated, with William Powell and Myrna 
Loy ingenious in their familiar roles. The picture is brightly 
dialogued, nicely staged, and expertly directed. Distinctive 
characterization is one of its greatest charms. Nick Charles, 
his wife Nora, and their dog Asta visit Father and Mother 
Charles in Nick’s childhood home, and Nick solves a murder 
in his best manner. Cast: Myrna Loy, William Powell, Lucille 
Watson, Harry Davenport. 
Adults 


Entertaining 


14-18 


Entertaining 


8-14 


Mature 





Thirty Seconds over Tokyo— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direc- 
tion, Mervyn LeRoy. A powerful and inspiring picture showing 
the meticulous preparation for and skillful carrying out of 
General Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo. It is presented with sym- 
pathy for the courageous boys, admiration for the general, and 
a spirit of camaraderie with the gallant Chinese who cooperated 
in spite of their lack of facilities. The romance is charming, and 
there are no torture scenes. The cast is especially well chosen, 
and the direction is outstanding. Cast: Van Johnson, Spencer 
Tracy, Robert Walker, Tim Murdock 

Adults 





14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Too tense 
ADULT 





Blonde Fever— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Richard 
Whorf. This light, sophisticated, satirical comedy is amusing 
adult fare. It cleverly plays up the foibles and follies of philan- 
dering husbands and the pert innocence of egotistical youth. 

acting is good, settings are attractive, and direction is 
adroit. ‘The eternal triangle forms the plot, in which an attrac- 
tive wife, by reason of her intelligence and understanding, 
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emerges victorious. Cast: Philip Dorn, Mary Astor, Gloria 
Grahame, Felix Bressart. 

Adulis 
Amusing 


14-18 


Not recommended 


8-14 
No 


Dark Waters—United Artists. Direction, André de Toth. 
The Saturday Evening Post serial by Frank and Marian Cockrell 
is well adapted and is presented with a good cast. A rich sugar 
lantation, located among the rank, threatening bayous of 
uisiana, supplies atmospheric background for this somber 
story of a nerve-shocked girl—refugee from the Japanese in- 
vasion of Batavia and shipwrecked en route to America. Upon 





arrival she seeks refuge with an aunt and uncle, only to find 

herself the victim of a dark plot. Cast: Merle Oberon, Prenaben 

Tone, Thomas Mitchell, Fay Bainter. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Good mystery No No 
melodrama 





Enter Arséne Lupin— Universal. Direction, Forde Beebe. A 
fairly entertaining detective melodrama laid in a charming pre- 
war England. The theme is an oft-used one, but the good cast- 
ing and direction and the interesting settings help to keep it 
out of the mediocre class. Its ethics, however, are confused. 
Action centers around one Arséne Lupin—noted thief of ob- 
jects of art—his experiences, romance, and subsequent capture. 





Cast: George Korvin, Ella Raines, George Dolenz, J. Carrol 
Naish. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Fair Not recommended No 
The Man in Half Moon Street—Paramount. Direction, 


Ralph Murphy. This fantastic mystery melodrama has an 
interesting but creepy story, excellent production, and good 
acting. It concerns a scientist who, believing he has discoveres 

the secret of eternal youth, feels justified in continuing his 
experiments, even though each operation costs a human life. 
Cast: Nils Asther, Helen Walker, Reinhold Schunzel, Paul Cav- 
anaugh. 
Adults 


14-18 
Good of its type 


Not recommended 


8-14 
No 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED 
IN DECEMBER ISSUE 


JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 years) 


Irish Eyes Are Smiling—Musical comedy with lilt and 
charm; centered around Ernest Ball’s lovely Lrish ballads. 

The Princess and the Pirate—Sparkling farce-comedy with 
the colorful settings of the 1640's. 


FAMILY 


And Now Tomorrow—Rachel Field's novel is given good 
production and acting. 

In the Meantime, Darling—Simple, true-to-life story of 
living conditions among servicemen’s wives. 

Laura— Psychological, above-average murder mystery. 

Mrs. Parkington—Fascinating social drama based on the 
novel by Louis Bromfield. Notable cast and production. 

The Very Thought of You—Social drama, presenting the 
problems of present-day young people. 

The Woman in the Window— Unusually interesting mur- 
der mystery with an excellent cast, a well-written story, and 
able direction. : 


ADULT 


Bluebeard— Morbid, unpleasant murder melodrama. 

The Climax—Weird, fantastic tale of a mentally deranged 
doctor. Elaborately set and costumed. 

The Conspirators—Dramatic story of the European Under- 
ground. 

Dead Man’s Eyes—Murder mystery, fantastic and unpleas- 
ant but full of suspense. 

Frenchman’s Creek—Completely artificial picture with a 
melodramatic story. 

The Master Race—Europe’s postwar problems. 

None But the Lonely Heart—Absorbing drama adapted 
from the novel by Richard Llewellyn. Et Barrymore is 
magnificent, Cary Grant at his very best. 

To Have and Have Not—A tly changed version of Ernest 
Hemingway's novel but with the same lusty atmosphere. 
Tense with intrigue and adventure. 


é 
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four years for scholarships for orthopedic nurses 
and physical therapists. As a result 112 women 
have been or soon will be added to the roster of 
nursing and physical therapy specialists. Sixty- 
seven of these scholarships were given out through 
the American Physiotherapy Association, which 
so far this year has received an additional $20,000 
for more scholarships. Further, many chapters 
of the National Foundation have offered scholar- 
ships to local candidates. 

The chief prerequisite for training in physical 
therapy is a degree in nursing or physical educa- 
tion or else college work with at least two years’ 
study in chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, and 
physiology. The average course lasts from nine to 
twelve months. A few schools accept high school 
graduates for a four-year course leading to a 
degree. 

The immediate problem is how to interest as 
many promising young women as possible in mak- 
ing physical therapy their lifework. Parents and 
teachers can make a most effective contribution 
toward this phase of the fight against infantile 
paralysis. Parents might well consider this career 
for their daughters. With the present emphasis on 
the expansion of physical medicine and with the 
ever-increasing numbers of discharged war veter- 
ans, it is a career that will become more and more 
important to the welfare of the nation. 

Teachers who acquaint themselves with the 
admission requirements, costs, and length of 
course in the twenty-two approved civilian 
schools of physical therapy will be equipped to 
discuss this career with their students at either 
the senior high school or the college level. 

The training of more physical therapists is 
one of the projects to be supported by the dimes 
and dollars given in response to the current fund- 
raising appeal. Much of the money will also be 
used for aiding scientific research now being con- 
ducted in more than fifty institutions in an effort 
to discover possible preventives and cures and 
improved methods of treating infantile paralysis. 
The National Foundation will continue to pay the 
medical and hospital expenses of infantile paraly- 
sis patients when necessary; to equip and supply 
medical and teaching centers; and to engage in an 
educational program that will bring the latest in- 
formation about this disease to physicians, nurses, 
therapists, teachers, and the general public. 

Your money and your influence in carrying on 
this work can bring about a stronger, more effi- 
cient bulwark against the pain and helplessness 
that follow in the wake of infantile paralysis. 
Join the 1945 March of Dimes and Dollars! 

—DOorRoTHY DUCAS 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 








































Contributors 


IvAN A. BOOKER, nationally known as assistant diree. 
tor of the Research Division of the National Education — 
Association, is a frequent contributor to this Mag q 
His farsighted discussion of the conscription question 
clarifies an issue that is of first importance to every — 
parent-teacher member. Himself a member of the 
P.T.A. and a former president of his local association, 
Dr. Booker has worked tirelessly to correlate parent. 
teacher endeavor with his valuable professional work jn 
school education. 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL, whose sympathetic under 
standing of the motives and emotions of children ig wel] 
known the country over, is director of the Association 
for Family Living. Her many published articles haye 
all contributed to a better understanding of mode 
youth. Also worthy of note are her addresses on parent. 
youth relations and postwar family adjustments. . 
Duvall is a member of several prominent organizations 
and is secretary of the National Conference on Family 
Relations. ; 


ETHEL KAWIN is a specialist in the field of child gy 
ance who has a significant message for parents, teae 
ers, and others interested in the growth and education | 
of children. Her important book Children of Preschoo 
Age is based upon the study and treatment of a the 
sand preschool children, but she has worked with young 
people of all ages from nursery years through colleg 
She has pioneered in developing guidance programs ig 
the elementary schools and teaches graduate courses j 
this field at the University of Chicago. ‘a 





Lon W. Morrey, D.D.S. and director of the Amerj- 
can Dental Association’s Bureau of Public Relations 
has a keen grasp of the parents’ point of view towar 
the care of children’s teeth. He has done much importan 
research and has written many equally important 
cles on preventive dental care. He is also the author 
the book Teeth, Health, and Appearance. Among the 
associations in his chosen field to which Dr. Morrey be 
longs are the American College of Dentists, the Ameri- 
can Society of Dentistry for Children, and the Amerie: 
School Health Association, of which he is a director. — 





BoNARO W. OVERSTREET, who writes a weekly pa 
of Notes for Now in the newspaper PM as well as he 
series of montlily articles in the National Paren 
Teacher, has the sure and skillful touch that comes onl 
with a bedrock knowledge and innate understanding | 
American democracy and the ideals upon which i 
rests. The author of several popular books, Mrs. © 
street has just put the finishing touches on a new one= 
Freedom’s People, which will be released shortly bj 
Harper. 7" 





PauL Witty, professor of education and direct 
of the psycho-educational clinic at Northwestern Ui 
versity, is an educator of distinction and unusually wi 
experience. For the past two years he has been a m 
in the U.S. Army, with the special job of develop 
materials and programs for the training of illite 
and non-English-speaking men. This admirable bae 

und has already been put to excellent use in civilii 
ife, to which he has just returned. He is particula 
interested in doing something about adult illi 
throughout this country. The National Parent-Teac 
is delighted to welcome Dr. Witty back to Chicago. — 





The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for: 
month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Dean Judkins presic 
Lincoln Parent-Teacher Association, and Mrs. Wallace_ 
Fay, former president, Vermont Congress; and Mrs. B 
MeCamant, president, Kansas Congress of Parents | 
eachers. he ae 
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